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THE WEEK. 


Mr. HErsert SPENCER, who died on Tuesday, was 
the last survivor of an heroic line of thinkers. He had 
outlived his great rivals, but he had not outlived his 
own wonderful energies and power, He was over 
seventy when he conducted his mighty controversy 
with Weissmann. Hisold age was saddened by the 
conduct of men who went to his own formulas for their 
sanctions, and adapted clumsily his ideas to justify 
courses that he abhorred. ‘‘ The survival of the fittest ” 
was taken as a watchword by men who wished to assert 
the rule of sheer force, and half the glib philosophy 
with which Imperialism defended the doctrine that the 
higher type of civilisation was to prevail by borrowing 
the weapons of a lower claimed direct descent from his 
teaching. The men who flourished these spurious 
title-deeds forgot the warning of the great masters of 
this philosophy that the survival of the fittest applied 
to the struggle as well as to the combatants, and that 
human progress had developed a higher criterion than 
that of force. Mr. Spencer, who taught that, as a con- 
clusion of the profoundest moment, ‘‘all had been 
gained from war, in the matter of organising types, 
which war had to give,”’ was destined to spend the last 
years of his life in a sad but memorable protest 
against a war of conquest. “ There are those,” wrote 
Mr. Spencer, ‘‘and unhappily they form the great 
majority, who think there is something noble 
(morally as well as historically) in the exercise 
of command, in the forcing of others to abandon 
their own wills and fulfil the will of the commander. 
I am not about to contest this sentiment. I 
merely say that there are others, unhappily but few, 
who think it ignoble to bring their fellow-creatures into 
subjection, and who think the noble thing is not only 
to respect their freedom but to defend it.” 


Tue latest news from the Far East is extremely 
disquieting. The Japanese Diet opened on Thursday. 
The speech from the Throne contained only a brief 
reference to the situation, stating that Ministers were 
conducting, with care and deliberation, important 
negotiations having in view the preservation of peace 
in the Orient and the maintenance of the rights and 
interests of Japan. The House of Representatives, in 
reply, adopted a resolution, which amounts to a 
sweeping vote of censure, charging Ministers with 
following a patchwork policy at home and with failure 
to rise to the height of their opportunities abroad. 


THE news from Macedonia is worse than ever. 
Mr. Brailsford reports an outbreak of small-pox which 
threatens to spread throughout the whole of Monastir. 
In one village of sixty-eight houses he reports forty-five 
cases and twenty deaths. Ina second burned village 
of fifty houses the death-rate is now three a day, andin 
a third there are over fifty cases. Mr. Brailsford 
describes the helpless and lonely misery of one of these 
villages : 

“In the village scarcely a hut was without its sufferer. 
In a half-finished shelter of straw and mud, through which 
the rain dripped, a man and his wife were lying literally in 
the mud, both ill with pneumonia. The greater number 
seemed to have either pleurisy or pneumonia, the result of 





cold and exposure, but there were also some cases of 
typhoid and small-pox. For two months the village had 
suffered in this way, and scarcely a man had escaped. Tne 
men who were moving about only differed from those who 
were prostrate in having the use of their legs. They were 
all pale and yellow and listless. They had been alone in 
their misery for two months.” 
Mr. Brailsford says the Turkish authorities had heard 
nothing of these diseases until they were told of them 
by him. He implores English people to send help. 
‘* Unless it is possible to distribute food towards 
January, I am afraid that the mortality from starva- 
tion may be as serious as the mortality from small-pox 
and cold.” Meanwhile the negotiations linger in their 
usual fashion. Austria and Russia have now ap- 
pointed their assessors. 


Mr. WHIGHAM, a correspondent of the Morning 
Post, became, by some strange aberration a few months 
ago, Liberal candidate for Eastbourne. The Liberal 
Association have found themselves unable to tolerate 
his strong Turcophile opinions, so have asked him to 
withdraw. Mr. Whigham is very much incensed, so 
in a letter in which he explains that he has become a 
Protectionist he argues that the Eastbourne Liberals 
are afraid of the truth. Unfort aately it turns 
out that it is Mr. Whigham himself who 
is afraid of the truth, Mr. Frederick Moore 
sends to the Zimes of Tuesday an extract from Mr. 
Whigham’s article in (Collier’s Weekly of New York: 
‘*So my arrival placed him (the commanding officer) 
in an awkward position. Baniska was little more 
than a hours march from Ras, and as long as 
I was there on the spot he would hardly 
prevent my going out with the troops. If 
I went with them I was sure to see some 
very disagreeable sights ; Baniska would probably be 
burned like Obidim, and a good deal of indiscriminate 
slaughter would take place in the dark. . For my 
own part, I had no desire whatever to see Baniska 
attacked or to act as a spectator at the burning of the 
town.” We now know how it is that there is still one 
correspondent who does not appreciate the full extent 
of the hardships of Macedonia. 


- 


Mr. Mackarness made a speech at the New 
Reform Club on Tuesday on the subject of Chinese 
Labour, and drew attention to certain tacts which it is 
very important to remember. The majority report of 
the recent Commission estimated the present shortage 
of labour at 129,000. Mr. Mackarness pointed out that 
Mr. George Albu estimated the shortage in February last 
at 50,000, and said if they could be supplied there would 
be a “blaze of prosperity” on the Rand. Since 
February the supply has been increased by over 20,000, 
so there is here a serious discrepancy between rival 
authorities among the mine-owners. Mr. Mackarness 
went on to quote the remarks made by Sir Lewis 
Mitchell in addressing the shareholders of De Beers 
at Kimberley reported in the Svuth African News. 
Sir Lewis Mitchell said that the death-rate in_ the 
De Beers mines was 30 per 1,000, but that in the Rand 
mines it was 70 per 1,000. A further significant fact is 
the disinclination of the mine-owners to accept South 
African natives. The chiefs Linchwe and Sekgoma are 
reported by the Mafeking Mai/ to havesaid that the mine- 
owners deliberately frighten away the natives whom they 
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sent to the Rand, in order to make up a case for 
Chinese labour. Meanwhile the evidence of the strong 
resentment felt to the proposal by the British in the 
Transvaal is accumulating. Another editor, Mr. 
Scobell, has now resigned. The TZimes_ reports 
that a meeting was held at Salisbury, in Rhode- 
sia, at which resolutions were passed by a large 
majority asking the Government to take steps for 
the introduction of Chinese labour, but Mr. John Ellis 
points out very aptly that the total white population in 
Salisbury is 1,395. 


_ THE speech made by Mr, Sifton, the Canadian 
Minister of the Interior, is a severe blow to Mr. Cham- 
berlain. According to the summary sent to the 
Standard by its correspondent in Ottawa, Mr. Sifton 
said it was preposterous to suggest that Canada should 
refrain from controlling her own manufactures for the 
benefit of England. 

_ “He protested against Canada being pictured as a squall- 
ing infant clamouring for preference, and saying that if it 
did not get it it would break up the family peace and leave 
the Empire. The suggestion that Canada should be bribed, 
since otherwise it would join the American Union, was a 
contemptible one. Every self-respecting Canadian felt that 
Canada could manage its own affairs, and, if necessary, at 
times aid Great Britain. Nothing could be more de- 
structive to manly self-reliance than the insinuation 
that the Canadians required to be bribed in the 
9 ome of their duties as citizens of the British Empire. 
f Great Britain came to Canada with a Trade Treaty he 
was prepared to give as much as they got, but he would not 
support anything that was not mutually advantageous. It 
was not to the interest ot the Empire for the colonies to 
harass Great Britain with extra burdens. Canada would 
not give up any of its cutonomy. The British Navy was 
not necessary to the protection of Canada, which required 
protection on land. He suggested that all schoolboys 
should be trained in the use of the rifle.” 
It is interesting to compare this with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s very different accounts of the wishes of the 
colonies. i 
THE Dulwich and Lewisham contests have 
aroused an extraordinary amount of interest in 
London, which is at last beginning to realise the 
excitements of political life. Major Coates and Dr. 
Rutherfoord Harris are both wobbling from day to 
day in a fashion that is quite ludicrous to behold. Dr. 
Harris began by boasting of his £1,000 cheque to the 
Tariff Reform League, which certainly did its best to 
give full value for the money. But the Doctor has 
suddenly disclaimed connection, and refused to appear 
at the principal meeting for which he was billed to 
speak with Mr. Chaplin. Yet the Tariff Reformers 
swear that Dr. Harris is heart and soul with Mr. Cham- 
berlain, though his lips profess homage to Mr. Balfour. 
The Dazly Mail is horrified at Major Coates’s gyra- 
tions, which are almost as painful as its own attempts 
to be on the top of the wave. But both candidates 
seem to have decided to fight the election as Balfour- 
ites, #¢., as Retaliators, but not as food-taxers. 
Meanwhile Dr. Rutherfoord Harris is pained because 
some people, including the Guardian, think that a man 
who has been convicted of fabricating a date is not a 
fit person for the House of Commons. 





Tue Central Associated Chambers of Agriculture 
adopted a resolution on Wednesday, with only seven 
dissentients, welcoming the proposals submitted by 
Mr. Chamberlain. When Mr. Herbert Samuel argued 
that if the consumer did not pay the proposed duties 
the farmer could not benefit, this truism was received 
with derisive laughter. As a matter of fact, it is obvious 
that nothing but a heavy duty on corn could possibly 
be of any use to agriculture. On the other hand, Pro- 
tection will mean a serious increase in the cost of 
agricultural machinery and implements which the 
farmer will feel. But the best answer to the resolu- 
tion of the Chamber of Agriculture is the report of 


the Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
in 1836 to inquire into the state of English agricul- 
ture. Lord Rosebery gave a terse summary of that 
report in his speech at the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce in November, 1897 : 

‘‘From such counties as Lincoln, Middlesex, Surrey, 
Sussex, Northampton, and Suffolk there came the state- 
ment that farmers were paying their rent out of capital. 
From Buckinghamshire it was positively asserted that a 
great many of the farmers had failed, and that at least half 
of the remainder were insolvent. Of the tenantry of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire the same or 
worse was testified. They were verging on insolvency— 
the most desperate state man can be in.” 

The Manchester Guardian points out that all the 
wheat-growing counties, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Lincoln, were amongst the chief sufferers in the time 
of Protection. What, then, is the moral? It is not 
that Protection is wanted or can help. It is not 
that nothing is wanted. What is wanted is the de- 
velopment of our national resources and the carry- 
ing out in this country of those forms of agricultural 
production which are now left to such countries as 
Denmark, not because they have Protection, but 
because they have a better land system, and because 
they use to the full all the advantages of co-operation 
and education. Under our land system the English 
farmer, as has been well said, fights his continental 
competitors with one hand tied behind his back. The 
way of real reform is to release him, and not to apply 
those remedies which did not preserve him from ruin in 
the heyday of Protection. 
Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu has made two speeches 
during the past week. The first, though it wisely 
urged national and municipal retrenchment in view of 
the difficult condition of the money market and the 
high rates of interest now prevalent, yields in import- 
ance to the second, delivered on the auspicious occasion 
of a licensed victuallers’ dinner in Bristol. Sir Michael 
confined himself almost entirely to licensing reform 
and to the proposed legislation for compensating 
license-holders. Some of his admissions and pro- 
posals are so remarkable that we think it really is 
quite a question whether Sir Michael’s speech should be 
distributed in pamphlet form by the National Trade 
Defence Association or by the Bands of Hope! His 
first admission is that the desire to diminish the 
number of licenses to a reasonable proportion to the 
population is ‘‘a very strong feeling not by any 
means confined to those who are hostile to the trade.” 
He knew of a small town where there was a public 
house to every ninety inhabitants, and it was no use tell- 
ing him there were not too many licenses there. Second 
admission. Parliament would never agree to restrict 
the discretion of the Justices. Third admission. Existing 
licenses are acquiring an exceptional value, and a new 
license may add hundreds or thousands of pounds to 
the premises to which it is attached. Sir Michael says 
that in his opinion, where the removal of licenses is 
refused on the ground that there are too many in a 
neighbourhood, compensation ought to be given. 
‘* But from what source is it to be provided? There 
you come to a very difficult question. You will not 
get it from the rates—trust the ratepayers for that. You 
will not get it from general taxation. I do not think the 
House of Commons would sanction that at all, It will 
have to be provided by some tax upon your trade.” 
It had been suggested that ‘‘the war taxes, the in- 
creased duties levied on beer and spirits, might be de- 
voted to the purposes ofa compensation fund ; but this 
would lead the Government into difficulties, and | am 
not going to say that the Government ought to 
do something which I would not myself do if I were 
in their place.” Looking at the yield of the revenue he 
thought it ‘‘ very doubtful” if the Chancellor of the 
Kxchequer could deprive the exchequer of any taxes in 
the coming year. Certainly not unless some stop can 
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be put “‘to that increased expenditure which to my 
mind is now getting beyond all reason.” 


Ir war taxes were to be withdrawn they must 
remember the sugar duty, twopence on tea, the coal 
duty, and threepence on the income-tax. But ‘‘he 
would make another suggestion, which (he thought) 
was worthy of their consideration, and the consideration 
of anybody whose duty it might be to deal with that 
question.” The license duties presented ‘‘ many 
anomalies and inequalities.” Their simplification would 
be a great advantage, and ‘‘ might be accompanied by 
an increased revenue.” Sir Michael then proceeded as 
follows : 


“You know that ifa little public-house in a village is 
rented at no more than £10 a year, it has a license duty of 
£4 10s., nearly half its rateable value; while a house rated 
at between £40 and £50 has to pay a license of £20. Now 
see how the total goes up. A public-house rated at a little 
under £100 only has to pay £25, and it increases £5 for every 
£100 rateable value, and when we get to £700 the increase 
stops altogether, and the Pe might be worth 
thousands a year, as some of them were, and yet they pay 
no more than £60 a year in license duty, while the 
little house with a rental of £10 a year pays £4 10s. 
I do not think that is fair, and there is something else 
which is still less fair. You know that the great hotels 
and the great theatres and music-halls have no more 
than £20 a year to pay for their license duty, notwith- 
standing their enormous rent ard the enormous amount of 
liquor that is consumed in them; while in restaurants, 
where the consumption of liquor is also great, the license is 
no more than £39 a year. I mention these things, and 
venture to say that the present scale of licenses is utterly 
unfair on the smaller houses as compared with the bigger 
houses; and I think the bigger houses could very well bear 
additional taxes in that way, and that those additional taxes 
ought properly to go to a compensation fund. 


With the exception of the last words, this is perfectly 
sound doctrine and fact. Here is Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach advocating at a dinner of licensed victuallers a 
reform which was first proposed in these columns four 
years ago, and has been strenuously advocated by us 
ever since. But this is by no means all. Sir Michael 
goes with us a step further : 


“Jam not suggesting anything—certainly not—which for 
one moment means high licenses, and which would mean 
practically confiscation. What I suggest is a moderate 
increase for those who are well able to bear it. I want to sug- 
gest something else. There are not many new licenses 
issued nowadays, but still there are a certain number. What 
happens when a new license is issued? The licensing 
authority makes a deliberate gift of hundreds and thousands 
of pounds to the fortunate person who obtains the license. 
Don’t you think that a moderate amount of that might go in 
compensation without being a hardship to anybody, or 
cnennn om more vested interest on the part of the new 
—F er than the existing holder might properly 
claim 


This speech is important as a sign of the times. When 
an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer of the old Tory school 
will goso far what may not be hoped for ? 





One of the most important. proposals in the 
counter-policy with which the Liberal Party must meet 
Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes is the rating or taxation of 
land values. A conference representing municipal 
authorities in England and Wales met in London on 
Wednesday and decided to draft a bill for this purpose. 
Mr. J. H. Whitley, M.P., explained that a committee 
appointed at the last conference had agreed upon 
certain principles, which include the removal of existing 
exemptions for land which does not contribute 
according to its value, and the rating of unoccupied land 
on a valuation equal to 3 per cent. on its selling value. 
The second proposal is simple and perfectly feasible. 
When it is realised that rates are, in the main, pay- 
ments for services rendered the unfairness of a com- 
plete exemption becomes apparent. Other kinds of 
unoccupied property which require lighting and watch- 
ing, whether used or not, should at least pay a propor- 
tion of the rates. An owner whocan afford to wait for 
a speculative rise can obviously afford to pay a rate. 





The draft bill, as approved by the conference, seeks to 
disarm opposition by excluding from its provisions rural 
districts and existing contracts. 

Tue Free Fooders are showing great determination 
in all parts of the country. It is sixteen years since 
Lord Randolph Churchill addressed a meeting in 
Whitby advocating ‘‘economy and efficiency.” On 
Tuesday Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Beckett 
addressed a very crowded meeting in the largest hall 
in the town. Mr. Churchill had a favourable and 
enthusiastic audience, but though he hit hard he 
did not hit half so hard as Mr. Beckett, who 
described Mr. Chamberlain’s supporters as ‘‘a motley 
crew of disbanded and discredited bimetallists, Corn 
Law resurrection men, journalistic jingoes, flag waving 
Maffickers, and loud-mouthed music-hall patriots.” 
Anything more feeble and futile than Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy he could not conceive. Mr. Beckett finds, it 
seems, that the agricultural labourers of the Whitby 
division, as well as the townspeople, are strongly for 
Free Trade. Considerable use is being made of the 
fact that Lord Wenlock has at the York Cattle Show 
described a duty of two shillings a quarter as quite 
useless for agriculture. 

A Bust of Chaucer by Mr. Frampton was unveiled 
on Wednesday in the Library of the Guildhall. 
Chaucer, as Dr. Furnival said in a speech after the 
ceremony, was a thorough Londoner. He was born 
in Thomas-street. He lived for twelve years near 
Aldgate, and died in Westminster. Milton also 
was born within the sound of Bow Bells, but 
one does not naturally think of him as walking in 
Cheapside ; one can hardly associate him with the 
things of this world at all. Chaucer was the most 
mundane of great poets. Thereis nothing unworidly 
in his finest strokes ; nothing he might not have learnt 
in a city as cities were then. For even his love of 
nature is the love of pleasant gardens and flowery 
meadows such as were close to the heart of London 
when he lived in it. London, therefore, may 
claim him for her own, and commemorate him 
with a just, though rather tardy, pride. The chief 
use of monuments to poets is to keep their works rather 
than their names alive. Chaucer, if it were not for the 
difficulty of his vocabulary, ought to be the best read 
of all our poets after Shakespeare. He is the best 
describer that ever wrote in verse; his humour has 
aged less than Mark Twain’s, and he can tell a story 
as well as Scott. PAE a 

A CORRESPONDENT to the Westminster Gazette com- 
plains that the music halls are taking an interest in the 
Fiscal Question, and that they all support Mr. Cham- 
berlain. He has heard, too, that a Protectionist colour 
is to be given to the Drury Lane pantomime this year. 
As a Free Trader he objects to this, and would object 
just as much, he says, if he werea Protectionist. We 
do not think he would. There could be no better 
setting for Protectionist arguments than the music 
hall stage. Footlights, a band, and a breakdown 
become them better than the atmosphere of serious 
debate. Mr. Chamberlain, with that keen instinct for 
dramatic propriety that has made him what he is, 
knows this well enough. He is shy of Parliamentary 
discussion and the cold presentment of his creed in 
print. It is a fatal error to argue in an advertisement, 
and he takes care not to advertise his nostrum 
by argument. Rather let it catch the ear with 
some bold phrase or some artful hint in a popular 
song. He would paint his war-cry across the face 
of the moon if he could. In default of that he is 
glad to have it inscribed, even more appropriately, 
round the neck of a publican’s beer-jug. As for the 
pantomime ; Protectionist arguments, the Wes/minster 
Gasette’s correspondent says, are not likely to amuse 
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children. But they do appear to amuse grown-up THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
children. Indeed, the modern pantomime seems 


designed for exactly the class of person likely to be 
amused by Protectionist arguments, so that it is 
natural and fitting the two kinds of entertainment 
should be combined. 


Last Monday’s Standard contained an interesting 
account from its Odessa correspondent of excavations 
lately carried out upon the site of the ancient Miletan 
colony of Olbia, in South Russia, near the estuary of 
the Dnieper. The colonies of the Crimea and the 
northern coasts of the Black Sea were the most 
remote ever planted by the Greeks. Consequently 
they took little part in the general history of Greece, 
and kept a _ kind of hazardous independence 
long after their mother cities had become sub- 
ject to Rome. Their chief enemies were the barba- 
rians with whom they were established to trade, 
and by whom they were at last utterly overwhelmed. 
Their career is a little-known and out-of-the-way piece 
of history, but one of the most striking examples of the 
adventurous tenacity of Greek civilisation. Any new 
discoveries, therefore, that may throw light upon it will 
be eagerly welcomed. The excavators appear to have 
penetrated to masonry of the period of the original 
foundation of the colony in the seventh century B.c. 
But before this buildings were laid bare of the 
fourth and first centuries B.c. Valuable antiques 
in gold, marble, and pottery have been discovered, 
and among the earliest remains was a_ wine 
cellar, still containing fifty large jars in which 
the wine had turned to powder. Some sudden and 
violent calamity, as yet unknown, must have occurred 
to account for their preservation. Olbia has rather a 
tainted reputation as a source of antiques, for the 
Tiara of Saitapharnes, one of the most successful 
impostures of our time, was alleged to have been 
found there. It is comforting to learn, therefore, that 
great care is being taken to prevent the repetition of 
any more frauds of the same kind. 


Tue Chamber of Deputies has finished the discus- 
sion of the annual financial law. The Budget, 
agreed to by the House, is somewhat different 
from the one laid in July last by the Mini- 
ster before Parliament. The leading feature of 
M. Rouvier’s Budget has disappeared, and_ short 
bonds have been again inscribed in the annual finan- 
cial law, as the only way of covering up the deficit. 
The Minister had proposed to levy a new tax on 
coffee and to withdraw the sums granted to agricul- 
tural co-operative banks, which had never been 
utilized ; in returo, he promised to incorporate in the 
ordinary Budget the guarantees granted to the six rail- 
way companies, which, until now, had been in- 
scribed in a special and extraordinary Budget, and to 
issue no more short bonds. A temporary alliance 
between Socialists and Progressists,the only two groups 
of Free Traders, prevented M. Rouvierfrom moving the 
adoption of the tax on coffee, and the unanimous oppo- 
sition of the agricultural interests from withdrawing 
the promised grants to co-operative banks. The 
Minister has been obliged not only to give up the 
proposed incorporation of the railway companies’ 
guarantees, but also to inscribe in his Budget an issue 
of short bonds for 29 million of francs. 


A FIRE (said to have been caused by the fusing of 
an electric wire) in the Queen’s bedroom, at Sandring- 
ham, occurred on Thursday morning. The news was 


for some reason suppressed. But yesterday morning 
it became known in London that the Queen had had a 
very narrow escape and had only been saved by the 
prompt devotion of Miss Charlotte Knollys, her lady- 
In Walllog. 


S the United States passes from its splendid 
isolation of the nineteenth century into world- 
politics the Messages of its President acquire increased 
importance for foreign nations in general and for Great 
Britain, the greatest of her immediate neighbours, in 
particular. This new Message is full of claims of sub- 
stantial achievement, and is designed to supply solid 
planks in the Republican platform for the presidential 
election campaign which will occupy next year. It 
contains two notes of clear significance which mark 
the new departures of United States policy under 
recent Republican control. The first note is ‘ expan- 
sion.” The United States has indeed been expand- 
ing with silent swiftness through the last century ; 
but the wider commercial career which she is 
entering imparts new character and consciousness 
to this process. She is proudly and eagerly launch- 
ing herself into the struggle of great empires, 
competing for territory and trade in all quarters of the 
earth ; her gospel of isolation and exclusion, the Monroe 
Doctrine, is suffering a ‘ sea-change ” ; the exclusion is 
retained, the isolation is shed. Under the genial 
buccaneer who at present guides her destiny, she sends 
war-ships into Turkish waters, remonstrates with 
Russia about Jew-baiting, and claims the Pacific Ocean 
for an American ‘‘lake.” This Message does not, in- 
deed, set out in full formality this new political gospel, 
but illustrates it by samples. It is fair to add that the 
recent American expansion is not conceived in a mere 
spirit of boisterous bellicosity: two genuine triumphs of 
peace are to be set to the credit of the Republic, the 
submission of the Venezuelan dispute to the Hague 
Tribunal and the determination of the Alaskan boundary 
question by arbitration. We, who are closely con- 


cerned in this last achievement and claim joint 
credit for its consummation, bear no _ grudge 
against the United States because she has, 


by a just award, carried off a prize of somewhat 
hypothetical value on the Canadian frontier. The 
victory of American diplomacy in China is less certain 
and less substantial, for between the promise of 
Russia that she will open the city of Mukden and 
American commerce and 


the port of Anteng to 
the fulfilment of this pledge there is a great 
gulf fixed. A long passage in Mr. Roosevelt’s 


Message is devoted to the Panama affair. His explana- 
tion does nothing to justify an act of brigandage ; it 
is merely an insistence upon the expediency which 
tempted the United States into lawless defiance 
of the rights of nations, in aiding and abetting the 
revolt of Panama from her sovereign. The United 
States has shaken the confidence of the civilised world 
in her honesty; the acquisition of the Isthmian Canal 
a little earlier, and on easier terms, has cost her very 
dear in that moral prestige which is the truest wealth 
of nations. We do not wonder that a government 
committed to this buccaneering policy is straining every 
effort to build up a great navy. And yet there is a deep 
pathos, almost a tragedy, in the pride with which this 
once peaceful democracy is aping the militarism of 
‘ effete Europe.” ‘* There should,” Mr. Roosevelt says, 
‘*be no cessation in adding to the effective units of 
the fighting strength of the fleet.” ‘‘ The establish- 
ment of a naval base in the Philippines ought not to be 
longer postponed.” 
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In domestic policy the momentous issue which 
confronts the Federal Government is the power of 
capital concentrated for purposes of controlling markets 
in trusts and syndicates. A triangle of capitalist forces 
threatens the industrial liberties of America; a con- 
solidation of railroads into a few gigantic monopolies 
which already govern with an almost absolute power 
the transport between East and West; the pooling of 
banking, insurance, and finance under a_ handful 
of New York speculators ; and lastly the formation 
of great manufacturing and trading trusts in 
many of the necessaries and prime conveniences of 
ordinary consumption. The same men have organised 
each department of this capitalism and in their busi- 
ness enterprises have alternately exploited or defied the 
powers of government. The issue is one of extreme diffi- 
culty fora Republican President who finds in his Cabinet 
and among his most influential party leaders some of the 
chieftains of these trusts. Mr. Roosevelt is never wanting 
in courage, and he has made up his mind to build up 
a Federal control over the trusts within the limits of the 
Constitution. Unfortunately the Federal power is not 
adequate to the task, nor is it clear that the President 
understands the real inadequacy of this power. The 
keynote of his industrial policy is ‘‘ publicity” ; he has 
promoted legislation designed to force the trusts to 
publish the conditions of their business, rendering 
accounts of their capitalisation, their modes of 
business, and their profits. By this means he hopes 
to stop railroad discrimination and other use of illegal 
and tyrannical powers by which the more obnoxious 
trusts have thriven. This is doubtless excellent 
politics, and may serve the Republican party well 
in the conflict for the presidential choice next year. 
3ut regarded as an economic remedy, a curbing of the 
power of concentrated capital to tax the consumer 
for the profits of private corporations, it is foredoomed 
to failure. The Federal Government of America does 
not possess the constitutional power necessary to 
enforce a real control upon trusts. It has failed 
hitherto to’ compel the railroads, which are placed 
under its control by the express provisions of the Consti- 
tution regarding inter-State commerce, to conduct their 
business in accordance with law and public policy ; it 
will fail more signally when it attempts to carry the 
attempted control into the recesses of productive in- 
dustry, where the State, not the Federal Government, 
is constitutionally Sovereign. The anti-trust legisla- 
tion of the last session of Congress was well-meant 
and skilfully contrived by Mr. Roosevelt and Attorney- 
General Knox, but the limits of the present Federal 
jurisdiction prevent it from furnishing any efficacious 
remedy against the abuses of the trusts. 





THE SCHISM IN SOUTH AFRICA AND ITS 
MORAL. 


VERY day brings further news of the disruption 

of the new administrative system in the Trans- 

vaal, which is in process of rapid disintegration into 
its component parts. Mr. Wybergh, Mr. Cresswell, 
Mr. Monypenny, Mr. Pakeman, Mr. Scoble— it is a 
formidable list of names that has been transferred 
from the side of the Goverment to the side of 
the Opposition during the last few weeks. Mr. 
Wybergh was chairman of the South African League 





in the Transvaal; Mr. Pakeman was editor of 
the Leader before the war; Mr. Monypenny was 
chosen—after Lord Milner had been consulted—to edit 
the Johannesburg Star and work up a crisis; Mr. 
Cresswell was a manager of a mine; and Mr. Scoble, 
the latest recruit, was until this week editor of the 
Transvaal Advertiser, and he is known as one of the 
authors of Zhe Rise and Fall of Krugerism, a 
work to might one day write an 
interesting sequel. These men have withdrawn 
their support from the Government for one 
very simple reason: they have discovered that the 
consummation of the wishes of the mine-owners is 
not at all the same thing as the consummation of 
Incompatibility of aim has dissolved a 
partnership which was short-lived indeed, but a 
fierce and violent chapter of history. For the agita- 
tion in South Africa which preceded the war was the 
result of two distinct and dissimilar movements—the 
one financial, the other political. The first captured 
the second. The climax, the outbreak of war, repre- 
sented the success of the power of capitalism in appro- 
priating and directing to its own ends the forces of racial 
discontent and chagrin. The various manceuvres and 
stratagems by which the large interests gathered up 
and concentrated in one volume all the restless and 
exasperated elements that were at their disposal, 
their acquisition of the Press, the creation of atro- 
cities, the trickery and chicane—all this is a well- 
known story and needs no recapitulation now. It 


which he 


their own. 


is enough that they succeeded. They armed 
the men whose one preoccupation was political 
control as the preliminary to financial control 


with the impatience and the resentments of men who 
thought a revolution would mean good government and 
a career for the independent outlander. This pressure, 
applied in all directions—to the Colonial Office, to the 
Press and opinion at home, to Lord Milner, to racial 
emulation in South Africa, and the fiery memories of 
the Raid—resulted in war. Then came the new régime 
with its rapid disillusionments. Mr. Pakeman soon 
found to his cost that it was far more dangerous to 
criticise the new order than it had ever been to criticise 
the old. Mr. Wybergh found that the last thing in the 
world that his allies really wanted was an increased 
British population on the Rand. Mr. Monypenny was 
unable to serve any longer under the old banner 
because he discovered that his associates and patrons 
were, in his own language, ‘‘the enemies of the 
country.” The mine-owners and their allies part com- 
pany, and in place of the offensive alliance between 
the mine-owners and the British politicians there will 
soon be, if the S/andard correspondent’s apprehensions 
are realised, a defensive alliance between the British 
politicians and the Boers. 


Unfortunately, it is the mine-owners who are left 
in possession. They man the Legislative Council, and 
it is they who wii!l fill the vacant chairs in the newspaper 
offices. We quoted last week Sir Arthur Lawley’s 
ominous statement about Chinese labour, a statement 
which we interpreted as meaning that the opinion of the 
Legislative Council would be decisive. We are glad to see 
that Sir Arthur Lawley has repudiated this construc- 
tion, though he does not seem at all favourable to 
the idea of consulting the population by referendum. 
A deputation from several labour organisations 
A 
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waited upon him this week to ask that a referendum 
should be taken before legislation sanctioning importa- 
tion was ratified. Sir Arthur Lawley did not take 
kindly to the suggestion. The comments of the 
Standard correspondent on this idea are most illumi- 
nating : or 

“The demand for a referendum on the labour question 1s 

not likely to delay the introduction of Chinese. Demonstra- 

tions and mass meetings will be held, but the demand, 
which the majority of thoughtful men regard as prepos- 
terous, is wholly impossible of realisation in the present con- 
dition of electoral confusion. Under the referendum, 
numbers of votes would necessarily be given by aliens, wbo 
constitutionally have no voice in political matters, and by 
the Dutch, who of late have been adversely influenced by 
agents of the Bond. The first batch of Chinese will, accord- 
ing to present arrangements, arrive in the middle of March.” 

This is a most instructive comment. ‘‘ Equal 
rights for all men south of the Zambesi” was a watch- 
word with different connotations. To some it meant 
equal rights for British and Dutch, to others it meant 
equal rights for the large mine-owner and the private 
British citizen, to others it meant equal subjection for all 
races to the great corporations. It is this last signifi- 
cation which is established in power at Pretoria, 
and that fact explains the revolt of men like Mr. 
Wybergh and Mr. Monypenny. A fierce struggle 
is imminent. The Johannesburg correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gaset/e hints at civil war, and we know 
already from the Capetown correspondent of the 
Morning Post that serious disturbances are looked for 
among the British population if the mine-owners carry 
the day and the Government sanctions a yellow impor- 
tation. 

It would, however, be doing the mine-owners an 
injustice to narrow their range to the Tranvaal. The 
conflict which is raging in that colony is only one phase 
of a general campaign throughout South Africa. There 
is an intimate bond of union between the forces of 
capitalism in the new and the old colonies. The same 
names figure again and again in their lists of 
directors. Anidentical policy attracts their energies: the 
acquisition of the control of the politics, the railways, 
and the Press of South Africa. Kimberley, that drilled 
and captive metropolis of finance, is the Mecca of South 
African capitalism. The men who shrink from a 
British immigration to the Transvaal have their grip on 
the public life of South Africa, and they hope to main- 
tain it until they have eliminated every element of per- 
sonal and civic independence. It is this that gives to 
South African politics a bitterness and intensity which 
are not found in the racial complications of Canada. 
The struggle of a community to evade the clutches ofa 
persevering and unscrupulous tyranny proceeds under 
forms which are palpable and direct. Englishmen, 
who have seen this latest illuminating chapter 
of resignations, would be singularly short-sighted 
if they did mot perceive the danger that 
threatens them at home. For these influences 
are not confined to South Africa. Why is it 
that Dr. Rutherfoord Harris was against a Preferential 
Tariff in 1895 and is in favour of it to-day? Why is it 
that Mr. Rochefort Maguire stood as a Liberal and Dr. 
Harris as a Conservative in 1900? Why did Mr. 
Rhodes give a cheque to the Liberal Party? The 
answer is obvious. Control, psrmeation, exploitation, 
the creation of a faction greater than either political 
party in the sense that it penetrates and subsidises both— 
these are the methods of the forces whose aggrandise- 


ment is a direct menace to the State. It is no wonder 
that Dr. Rutherfoord Harris gave a handsome subscrip- 
tion to Mr. Chamberlain’s secret fund. For a tariff is the 
best shelter such schemes as his can hope for, and Dr. 
Harris knows very well that the day the country accepts 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals it accepts the era of 
government by trusts and corruption and secret arts 
and those manceuvres that elsewhere have mined and 
sapped the public freedom. 





ATHE PROBLEM OF TRANSPORT. 


This is the first of a series of articles the purpose of 
which ts to investigate certain suggestions recently 
made by Sir John Brunner. 


HE policy of Governments in the encouragement, 
promotion, and control or management of trans- 
port industries is of ever-growing importance. Mobility 
is one of the watchwords of our civilisation. A larger 
proportion of human energy and skill is constantly 
devoted to secure the quick, cheap, and sure conveyance 
of persons, goods, and information from one place 
to another. Now the essential conditions of most 
of these transport industries are such as preclude 
the full freedom of private competitive enterprise, 
which is deemed the wisest and safest policy in most 
branches of productive and distributive industry. 
Every transport industry requires the use of roads ; 
spatial, geographical, and other natural conditions 
yield advantages of route which, if they are allowed 
to pass under the absolute ownership § and 
control of private businesses, become bases of 
vexatious monopoly. How to afford an adequate 
stimulus and encouragement to private investments for 
improved methods of transport, while safeguarding 
the public against this danger of monopoly, is one of 
the great problems that confronts modern States. 
Most nations, however reluctantly, find themselves 
driven to an increased amount of public control, ter- 
minating in public ownership and management of the 
more important highways. When railroads more and 
more displaced plain roads as avenues of transit for 
passengers and goods, commercial, political, and mili- 
tary reasons combined to force most modern States 
to ‘‘ nationalise” these roads. Where this has not been 
done, the difficulty of securing the public interests in 
the highways against the blackmail and other tyranny 
of chartered highwaymen is a growing anxiety to 
Governments. The control of the railroads is perhaps 
the gravest of all concrete questions in American 
politics, and in Great Britain the question, though less 
urgent by reason of the greater checks of competition 
by water and by road, assumes increased importance as 
the tendency towards concentration of ownership and 
management places large tracks like Kent, and parts 
of Surrey and Sussex, under the dominion of a single 
railroad combination. 

But while these forces may eventually drive our 
Government to public ownership and control of the rail- 
road system, the pressure of public need is not yet strong 
enough, nor is the time ripe for a serious business 
consideration of such a proposition. For the future lies 
not with steam but with electric traction, and it is 
most important for Government to determine its 
attitude towards this new mode of transport. Great 
Britain has been notoriously backward in the develop- 
ment of electric traction. In the entire country 
the mileage of electric tramways amounted last 
year to no more than 870. The fact that this 
development is regarded merely as a branch of 
municipal enterprise shows how inadequate is our 
grasp of the real significance of electric traction. 
Rightly considered, it is an important adjunct, a present 
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competitor, and a quite probable supplanter of our entire 
steam railroad system. To make this point plain, we 
will set down a few recent facts of electric traction in 
the United States. Their significance is made manifest 
by the characteristic title given to an article by a com- 
petent American engineer, who summarises the move- 
ment as ‘‘ The War on the Locomotive.” At the present 
time the north-eastern States between the Mississippi 
and the Atlantic seaboard contain a network of some 
25,000 miles of electric trolley lines, not chiefly muni- 
cipal, but connecting all the centres of population 
through these States along the main high roads of the 
country. Nota few of the ‘‘runs” are from fifty to 
eighty or a hundred miles. By a series of trans- 
fers one can travel by these cars from Boston 
to New York, or (with one _ small _ interval, 
perhaps already filled) from New York to Chicago. 
The entire country is becoming thickly spread with the 
meshes of these trolley lines, whose serious competi- 
tion with the railroads is proved by the fact that the 
number of passengers on the railroads has fallen off by 
over 12 millions during the last seven years. For 
short runs the electric trolley is rapidly displacing 


the railroad, and in the summer the roads of 
New England are full of tourists, travelling 
with ample accommodation for themselves and 


luggage, in conveniently fitted cars or trains of cars. 
Quite as important is the adaptation of electric traction 
to freight purposes. It is, in fact, just here that one of 
the chief lessons for our learning may be drawn. Along 
the country roads for a radius of some forty miles 
round the great cities of America you may see 
the electric milk cars passing along the country 
roads in the early morning collecting the cans 
left at the road side by the _ neighbouring 
farmers ; butter, fruit, vegetables, and other agricul- 
tural produce are thus cheaply, quickly, and con- 
veniently marketed. Is it impracticable to adapt this 
system to our much smaller and more compact agri- 
culture? The notion that electric traction is too 
expensive for very general development is disappearing 
before the new economies. One American authority 
informs us that ‘‘one effect of electric enterprise that 
cannot be escaped is a radical reduction in the stan- 
dard of fares. The usual railroad rates east of the 
Mississippi are from two to three cents a mile. The 
usual rates on the long inter-urban trolley lines are 
from a cent to a cent and a half, and for distances 
under fifteen miles the trolley lines often carry pas- 
sengers at the rate of two or three miles for a cent. 
In the face of such competition railroad fares cannot be 
kept at the old figures.” 


Now, such a system could certainly be run more 
cheaply in England than in America, for the labour-cost 
of working would be less and the thicker population of 
our rural parts would yield more traffic per mile of 
haulage. Developed to its full capacity and properly 
safeguarded, this machinery of light transport would 
do more to renew the rural prosperity of Great Britain 
than any other single measure of reform. For not 
merely would it enormously facilitate the processes 
of marketing, encourage dairy and fruit farming, and 
lay one of the indispensable foundations of a co-opera- 
tive system among farmers, it would be fraught with 
results of even greater social and economic significance. 
For the growing assimilation of country and town, so 
as to break down the torpor and monotony of village 
life and to secure to the former the educational and 
social advantages of city life, and on the other 
hand to assist that decentralising process in the 
monster cities which is essential to the maintenance of 
physical health and moral sanity, is pressing more and 
more upon the minds of social reformers as the only 
feasible ‘‘ way out.” Now, such a system of electric 


traction as we indicate is a first condition and instru- 
ment 


of this desired assimilation of town and 








country, so as to share the advantages and cancel the 
maladies of each. 

What part the Government should take in the 
promotion of such enterprise is, within limits, tolerably 
clear. The main high roads which are already public 
must chiefly be utilised ; it would be the height of folly 
to hand over any part of these to the ownership of pri- 
vate traction companies. A considerable expenditure of 
public money would, ot course, be required to prepare 
and improve existing roads and to add new roads. Purely 
local traction might of course, as now, remain subject to 
control of locai governmental bodies ; but the larger 
and more important development would naturally 
come under the control of the central government, for 
the co-ordination of the various parts of the system 
would be a matter of most vital value. The desired 
amount of uniformity of system could only be secured 
by the close management of the Local Government 
Board, which might be empowered either to execute 
the main system or to subsidise units of govern- 
ment, such as county or district councils, in the 
inter-urban or rural development of electric traction. 
The roads remaining public, it would be a question of 
perhaps shifting expediency whether the central 
government should itself undertake the ownership and 
management of electric traction, or should lease these 
powers to private companies on terms which secured 
to the public both a proper share of the profits of the 
undertaking and a sufficient control over rates, 
accommodation, and other points of manage- 
ment. If, as in the case of railroads, it 
appeared too difficult to control rates and to secure 
equal facilities ; or if, as is happening in America, the 
railroads obtain control of the new electric traction 
companies, so as to prevent that healthy competition 
which is one of the chief services electric traction can 
secure, under such circumstances no option would 
remain but State ownership and operation of an electric 
traction system, the essential object of which would be 
to gain for the public the full and equal utilisation of 
the public roads of the country. 





HERBERT SPENCER. 


ITH the death of Herbert Spencer has passed 
out of modern life a great personality anda 
great intellectual force. In the realm of intellect his 
greatness was patent to all the world; to a few only 
was his personality known. Mr. Spencer’s mind was 
cast in the heroic mould. His was not the heroism 
which loves to strut upon the public stage and win the 
applause of the multitude. His was the heroism which 
in solitude resolves to scale the topmost peak of human 
thought, and, unsustained by popular sympathy, wrestle 
with the great mysteries of existence. Herbert Spencer’s 
heroism consisted not in the fact that in early manhood 
he mapped out his life-work. Most men have their 
early dreams ; few reduce them to actual reality. In 
the fret and fume of modern life the ideals of youth too 
frequently vanish. Herbert Spencer’s heroism con- 
sisted in the fact that, though handicapped by ill-health, 
uncheered by popular sympathy, dogged at times by 
financial anxieties, he carried to triumphant completion 
the great philosophical work he had planned in the 
dawn of early manhood. By his long, lonely years of 
philosophic toil Herbert Soencer made not only his 
own country but the whole world his debtor. 

Of Herbert Spencer’s personality much might be 
said here were it my purpose to present a portrait of 
him as a man. I am more concerned, however, with 
Herbert Spencer the thinker. Great geniuses, as 
Emerson says, live in their writings. Specially 
true was this of the great philosopher of evolu- 
tion. One thing, however, of a personal nature falls 
to be said, Most founders of new sects or framers of 
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new systems of thought have a weakness ror mis- 
sionary enterprise. They do not hesitate to 
use every means to bring themselves and _ their 
ideas prominently before the public. No thinker 
could have a higher sense of the importance 
of his life-work than Herbert Spencer; but along 
with this was a curious dislike of what I may call 
missionary enterprise. Instead of enlisting his friends 
and admirers in his service, he deliberately discouraged 
their propagandist tendencies. Again and again when 
sending me a copy of his books he accompanied 
it with a request not to review it, in case my 
feeling of friendship would mar my critical judgment. 
So inexorably just was he that to avoid the tempta- 
tion of ‘‘ puffing” he put a veto upon reviewing by his 
friends. Some of his admirers disregarded his veto 
on the plea that new ideas will find no harvest 
unless by willing hands they are strewn far 
and wide on the great field of human thought. If 
Spencerian ideas have permeated modern thought, the 
fact is due to their own inherent originality, and not to 
any advertising methods on the part of their author. 

In the case of a thinker of Herbert Spencer’s 
calibre the all-important question is, What is the 
root thought of his philosophic system? To clear 
the ground it is necessary to ask, What was Spencer's 
aim in his Synthetic Philosophy? His aim was 
to discover the principle of unity in phenomenal 
existence. He put aside all attempts to solve 
existence from the point of view of the Abso- 
lute. This he does by applying to transcendental 
problems the Hamiltonian doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge. What Spencer wanted was to find the law 
which underlies the manifold transformations of matter 
and energy which we know as the universe. The answer 
of the supernaturalist is well known. He contends 
that the principle of unity is in the mind of theCreator 
and not necessarily in the Universe. The empiricist of 
the school of Comte and Mill contends that to seek 
for a principle of unity, to attempt to reduce the 
manifold processes of nature to one process, is futile. 
Resting upon an imperfect theory of induction, Comte 
and Mill declared that nothing can be known of 
phenomena but co-existences and sequences, ‘‘and, 
therefore, to talk of a necessary law was to be false to 
the spirit and methods of science.” 

This view Spencer combatted. Taking his stand 
upon the deliverance of science, as illuminated by 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy, he sub- 
stituted for the old mechanical view which treated the 
universe as a machine with no necessary relation 
of parts the dynamical view which treats the 
universe as an organism in which each part 
is necessarily linked with the others. Viewed 
thus, the universe appears, not as it did to Comte 
and Mill as the outcome of a number of perma- 
nent causes which were irreducible, but as one great 
cosmic process, one great necessary fact. In brief, 
Spencer took the two great generalisations—the law 
of gravitation and the doctrine of the conservation 
or persistence of force—and, fusing them together, 
reached thelawnotof somebut ofall phenomena. In his 
famous formula evolution is an integration of matter 
and concomitant dissipation of motion, during which 
the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, 
and during which the retained motion goes through 
a parallel transformation. This law holds true of all 
existences whatsoever. For convenience we divide 
phenomena into  sections—astronomic, geologic, 
biologic, psychologic, sociologic ; but the process of 
evolution is one and its law is one. Evolution of the 
parts goes along with evolution of the whole. Not 
only is evolution one in principle but one in fact. The 
object of Spencer’s numerous works is to trace the 
process of evolution through the various branches of 
phenomena, organic and superorganic, psychologic 


and sociologic, and by means of it to interpret pheno- 
mena. 

It is possible to cavil at details in the Spencerian 
system. Blemishes of exposition or isolated errors of 
fact cannot detract from the grandeur of the generalisa- 
tion or dim the lustre of the mind which formated 
what has been well described as the nearest approach 
yet made to the conception of an absolutely universal 
cosmical law. Whatever the future has in store for 
philosophy, one prediction may confidently be made : 
that humanity will owe to the thinker who has 


just passed away an everlasting debt of gratitude. 


As Ihave elsewhere expressed it, if the title of great is 
due to those rare souls wl.o have scaled the heights of 
human thought, and from the Pisgah summit have 
pointed the way to intellectual horizons undiscoverable 
by ordinary mortals, upon the brow of Herbert Spencer 
must be placed the deathless wreath of immortality, 


Hector MAcPHERSON. 


THE FUTURE OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


there were three things chiefly necessary to the healthy 
development of the musical intelligence in England. I dealt 
briefly with two of these—(1) the need for decentralisa- 
tion, for the creation of a number of self-dependent musical 
communities all over the kingdom, and (2) the need to 
escape from the tyranny of the past, to rouse people to the 
sense that the beginning and end of music are not com- 
prised in some half-dozen respectable works of antiquity. 
There remains to be considered the third point, which I 
may state briefly as the need for more alertness on the 
literary side, for a more intelligent and more active interest 
of the musical public in the criticism and history of the 
art. Ina word, we want at least one good, comprehensive, 
catholic musical journal. We can very well do with more 
than one; but until we get, at any rate, this, there can be 
no hope of our salvation. 

This, indeed, is where we fall so miserably behind in 
the race. In order to realise our deficiency we have only to 
compare our position with that of the general literary or 
scientific public. With scarcely an exception, the musical 
papers in this country are frankly issued in the interests of 
publishers, or musical tradespeople, or organists who want 
their own little world advertising, or pianists who want 
pupils, or singers who want engagements—in the interests 
of everything, in fact, except music itself. They are, 
indeed, for the most part merely advertisement sheets with 
a little literature thrown in; and even such literature as 
they contain is not representative of one-fiftieth of the 
critical intelligence of the country. I know of only one 
paper—the Musical Standard—that does its honest best to 
put the interests of music first and all other interests 
second; but I think even the proprietor and the editor of 
the Musical Standard will agree with me that it does not 
satisfy every desire of the musical or critical soul. It is 
not their fault; they do their best in difficult and trying 
circumstances; but the fates have been against them. 
Now, imagine a similar state of things in the literary world. 
Imagine our host of daily, weekly, and monthly journals 
swept away, and their place taken by some six or eight 
tiny journals, of which half appear every week and the 
other half every.month. These papers are to be issued 
by two or three of the leading publishers, and their first 
care is to be the pushing of the publisher's own wares. 
A third of the money you give for them goes towards this ; 
for another third the purchaser may be said to get an occa- 
sional equivalent in literary work ; and for the remainder he 
gets many columns of reports of what is being done at the 
chief theatres, music-halls, and debating societies of London 
and the provinces. This is a fairly close parallel to the 
present state of affairs in musical journalism. First and 
foremost comes the publisher’s interest in his own publica- 
tions—as soon as he thought this method of advertising did 
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not pay him he would certainly discontinue the paper—then 
there is a certain amount of literature thrown in to make 
the pill more deglutitive ; and finally there are wearisume 
summaries of concerts all over England and Europe, not 
one-hundredth part of which is of the slightest interest to 
one reader out of ten. This is musical journalism in Eng- 
land. Can it be wondered at that the literary man is 
confirmed in his old theory of the average musician or 
music-lover being an illiterate ignoramus, that those who 
want to keep up an intelligent regard for the art have to get 
the French or German musical journals, and that the public 
at large has no means of learning a fraction of what it 
ought to know ? 

Before all things, then, a new musical critical paper 
is needed, to be run on enlightened lines. All the rusty 
paraphernalia of the past must be thrown away; we must 
make an absolutely fresh start. . No blame, of course, 
attaches to the publishers for the present condition of things. 
They are business men, not patrons of literature. One does 
not expect them to run the risk of losing money for the 
mere sake of pushing the English musical intelligence a 
step or two forward. But if this desirable result is to be 
achieved, it can only be by a musical paper in which the 
literary element is predominant. ‘The best culture of the 
country must be concentrated there; it must be a journal 
that can be read with interest not merely by country or- 
ganists, vocalists, violinists, and pianists, but by any man 
or any artist who is in the habit of thinking seriously. At 
present we are in the anomalous position of being repre- 
sented in literature by a system that in every other depart- 
ment of our musical life may be said to have almost died 
out. In most other respects we are trying to maintain a level 
not too far below that of the continent ; in musical journal- 
ism we are still in the grip of the dreary ideals of half a cen- 
tury ago. ‘There is ample material now to fill a paper of 
the kind I am sketching; we have sufficient able men, and 
men of sufficient variety of tastes and attainments, to 
make quite a respectable show, that could confidently chal- 
lenge comparison with the average literary journal. It is 
not enough to have good critics working here and there on 
this paper or that; they should occasionally be concen- 
trated. Besides, the present system, under which the 
writing upon music is left almost entirely to men engaged 
in practical daily or weekly journalism, has a double dis- 
advantage. In the first place it tends to pervert these men’s 
ideas of criticism, to draw them away from the discussion 
of music to the discussion of concerts and virtuosi, to the 
waste of an enormous amount of physical and mental energy 
that might be put to much better uses. In the second place, 
the general public never has a chance to realise how rich 
we really are in writers who understand music and musical 
problems, if we include under this category not only the 
professional men who do their daily or weekly column, but 
the semi-professional men who only write occasional criti- 
cism, and the reticent students who are but rarely drawn into 
print. A new and catholic-minded journal would, I think, 
draw all these various activities into one common effort for 
the common good. At present the man who reads Mr. 
Runciman’s article in the Saturday Review in all probability 
sees little of the work of Mr. Baughan in the Daily News ; 
the Radical who profits by the sanity of the Morning Leader 
critic most likely avoids the politics of the Spectator, and 
s9 misses the light and easy touch of the musical critic of 
that journal. The musical intelligence of England makes 
not one-twentieth of its proper effect on the reading public, 
because the public never gets it in sufficiently continuous 
or sufficiently concentrated doses. ‘The system is thoroughly 
bad that prevents such men as Sir Hubert Parry, Professor 
Wooldridge, Mr. Hadow, Mr. Dannreuther, Mr. Abdy 
Williams, and a dozen others from keeping in regular touch 
with the musical public, and that draws only a minimum 
of what is in them from writers like Mr. Runciman, Mr. 
Baughan, Mr. Kalisch, Mr. Maitland, Mr. ‘Tovey, Mr. 
Hichens, Mr. Robin Legge, Mr. Filson Young, Mr. Arthur 
Johnstone of Manchester, Mr. Herbert Thompson of 
Leeds, Mr. H. A. Scott, or Mr. Vernon Blackburn. I 
say nothing of the brilliant American writers—such as Mr. 





Huneker, Mr. Finck, Mr. Hale, Mr. Apthorp, and others 
by whose solid culture and original outlook we might easily 
profit—or of the service that could be done by a new and 
energetic journal in giving English readers some knowledge 
of the critical activity of France and Germany. 

How, then, is this desirable state of affairs to be brought 
about ? Well, the answer must be given with perfect 
frankness—only by some very wealthy man, or an associa- 
tion of fairly wealthy men, being prepared to run such a 
paper, for a time at any rate, with a view to artistic rather 
than financial results. It would, I think, ultimately pay ; 
but in any case it ought not to be impossible to find, in 
this wealthy England of ours, a few people sufficiently in- 
terested in music to make a sacrifice that would, after all, 

e perfectly trifling to them. Our wealthy amateurs are 
quite willing to spend freely upon the art in their own way ; 
the trouble is that that way is generally the wrong way. 
A number of them still seem to think that music consists 
wholly in singing or fiddling, arid that musician is only 
another term for performer. They think their duty to 
music is amply performed when they have entertained a 
prima donna at their country house or given a £1,500 
Stradivarius to a hirsute fiddler. Even misplaced generosity 
of this kind is still generosity, and is only absurd because 
it is misplaced. And considering the reckless, unthink- 
ing way in which millionaires go about trying to improve 
the world, it hardly seems too much to hope that some day 
we shall get a millionaire who will sit down and do five 
minutes’ solid thinking upon the question. Some of us may 
at one time have had hopes of Mr. Andrew Carnegie; but 
that gentleman seems to have but one fixed idea, that is fast 
degenerating into a sheer mania. Not altogether without 
cause did the immortal Mr. Dooley ask Mr. Hennessey 
it Mr. Carnegie had given him a free library yet, in ac- 
cordance with his obvious intention of inflicting that en- 
cumbrance, before he died, upon every man, woman, and 
child in the English-speaking world. Mr. Carnegie, I am 
afraid, is out of the question. I at one time sympathised 
with him in the rough handling he got from Miss Marie 
Corelli—a lady no less eminent in sociology than in fiction 
—but now I feel that even if he is not doing positive harm 
by his gifts, as Miss Corelli suggested, he is, at amy rate, 
not doing a fraction of the good he might do. But surely 
someone else will be willing to jump at the opportunity 
for grateful immortality in“the minds of men which Mr. 
Carnegie has thrown away. Surely some other wealthy 
man is willing to have his name handed down to posterity 
as that of the man who left painting and poetry to the em- 
barrassment of their riches, and did something for music in 
England. 

Only in this way can the thing be done properly. For 
the ordinary enthusiast to attempt it, with a limited capital, 
is only to court disaster and discourage others by adding one 
more to the number of honourable failures. There have 
been three of these within the last decade or so—the Wew 
Quarterly Music Review, the Musician, and the Chord. 
Each deserved to live, each would have lived had the 
purse of its promoter been just a little deeper. Each of 
them went on the right lines, making music and the rational 
criticism of music the first object of its care. I hope I 
shall not be confronted with the argument that the failure 
of these journals, and the admitted necessity of running a 
new one at a loss for some time, is a proof that the British 
public is not yet ripe for such a publication. In the first 
place, as I have already pointed out, the public can be 
made ripe for better things by simply thrusting the better 
things before it and persuading it that these are in- 
dispensable to a civilised being. In the second place, I 
see nothing more absurd in a wealthy man making an 
annual donation to the cause of musical criticism than in 
his guaranteeing a series of concerts or subscribing to a 
fund for sending a promising young violinist to Sevcik. 
The trouble is that people here have been allowed to drift 
into the belief that the third element in music is the first 
in importance. The first thing is to encourage the writing 
of good music; the second is to encourage good writing 
about music; the mere flotation or criticism of virtuosi 
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ought to be only the third element in our musical life. 
There will never be any dearth of these ladies and gentle- 
men; their own vanity and ambition or the enthusiasm of 
their friends will always suffice to grow a large annual crop 
of them. Even now a little good might be done by our 
daily and weekly critics gra tually increasing the space they 
give to the discussion of music, and decreasing the space 


they give to reporting the mostly uninteresting doings of a 
swarm of si! gers and players. That they cannot always 
achieve this ideal—partly on account of reasons not 
unconnected with advertisements—I quite admit. All 


the more need then for an independent journal 
from which the singer and the player shall be 
excluded, a journal whose object shall be to stimu- 
late musical interest and educate musical taste all 
over the country. That such a paper is sorely needed 
will be admitted by every intelligent musician. It needs 
only some we althy man to be convinced that this is well 
nigh the first service he could do to music—a service in- 
finitely transc ending the giving of concerts in a single town 
or paying for a young lady’s musical education. There are 
enough people to “help the cause of music” in this con- 
ventional way; can no one be found capable of realising 
that the cause of music will be much more efficiently helped 
in another way—by providing the public with, at any rate, 
one paper that shall do for music-lovers what a score of 
literary papers already do for the lovers of literature ? 
ERNEST NEWMAN. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 

Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

DO not credit the notion that the winter Cabinets 

have been got through without a revival of the 
Fiscal troubles, Why should they? The Cabinet is 
not a united Cabinet, and the desperate unreality of the 
situation peeps through the patchwork devices that 
conceal it. When the disruption occurred last autumn 
Lord Londonderry was spoken of as one of the dissenting 
Ministers, and it is quite clear from his speech that he 
remains, like Sir Robert Finlay and Lord Stanley, a 
Free Trader, essaying compromises with his convictions. 
How many more such Ministers are there? I am 
told there are at least two—Lord Salisbury and Mr, 
Victor Cavendish. And how will they view an ap- 
proach towards a policy of sheer Protection, which, 
in spite of Mr. Balfour's pledges (who trusts them 
after the revelations of the kind of moral stuff 
that makes up the Prime Minister’s character ?), 
Mr. Chamberlain is bound to attempt? The critical 
point of the situation is, of course, the Budget. The 
Chancellor isa young man, without great individuality 
of character. He is the son of his father, and is not, 
like the younger Pitt, destined to any career of note 
outside the imperious sweep of the elder Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s ambitions. He has already avowed himself 
Protectionist in complete sympathy with the Chamber- 
lain programme of food preferences, and he has thrown 
out a broad hint that he intends to make straight his 
father’s path by reducing the income-tax and leaving 
the indirect war taxes for handling on out-and-out 


Protectionist lines. 
. * * +. * 


This is a really monstrous situation. Look at its 
implications. It implies that the Chamberlain resigna- 


tion was a trick, and that the departed Minister has his 
hand all the while on the lever and conducts the King’s 
Government from without—bare of responsibility. It 
is also a breach of the understanding with the 


middle party, which clearly includes the majority 
of Parliamentary Unionists. These men, most 
of whom hate Protection in their hearts, have 
simply swallowed Mr. Balfour’s misty nonsense about 
Retaliation in order to keep the party together. But 
they cannot afford to be juggled with beyond a point, 
and many of them will not stand uncandid dealing with 
the Budget. There will, of course, be a surplus. The 
present basis of taxation is not normal, and if any 
standard of equity is to be maintained between direct 
and indirect taxpayers the latter are entitled to relief. 
If they do not get it, and the income-tax is reduced 
again, while the war taxes remain on sugar, tea, and 
tobacco, that fact will obviously be due to an improper 
compact between Mr. Chamberlain, senior, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, junior—Mr. Balfour, as usual, con- 
senting. I am told that these troubles have arisen, as 
they were bound to arise, and that the Budget is not 
settled. The purged Cabinet hardly contains a single 
member of really powerful and independent character, 
so that it is quite possible that a fresh trick on the 
Parliamentary party will be engineered, without any 
But these proceedings must affect the 
Government’s chances of surviving the Session, with 
or without an Irish University Bill. And there remains 
the serious fact that. Mr. Chamberlain is making some 
converts in the House, who openly declare that they 
will have no more of the Prime Minister and that the 
sooner so incompetent and shifty a Premier is gone the 
better. A litthe more and Balfourites and Chamber- 
lainites will be at each others’ throats. 
* * * * * 

Personally I have no belief in the idea that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fortunes are prospering. His agitation 
has at present revealed no real or powerful movement 
among the masses; it is a manufactured affair, bol- 
stered up with money and petty outcries on the part of 
traders, or sections of traders, whose grievances are 
either unreal or due to their want of sense and enter- 
prise. It is surprising to find firms known to be weak 
advertising this fact by complaints of foreign competi- 
tion, as more than one concern has done during the 
last few months. Unless a very serious slump occurs 
in trade during next year, Mr. Chamberlain will 
make no sensible impression, and I am _ convinced 
that nothing more will be heard of Protection—cer- 
tainly nothing serious—after the election. | What, 
therefore, are the chances of depression? They depend 
on the extent to which the distress in Protectionist 
countries—notably in America and Germany—reacts 
on our own commerce. The Socialist leaders predicted 
in the Reichstag that industrial trouble was coming 
as the result of high tariffs, and with 20,000 metal 
workers out in Berlin their prophecies have been exactly 
verified. In the States, again, iron and steel works 
are being everywhere closed down. In asirgle month 
4,000,000 tons of pig-iron have been taken off the 
annual output, which is being reduced to the measure of 
thirteen years ago. This process, of course, reduces 
the chances of dumping, but a surplus will remain, 
chiefly in the shape of bars and billets, which may go 
to British and colonial, especially Canadian, markets at 
very low prices. But I don’t find much serious alarm at 
this prospect, which, after all, only means that America 
will do herself the injury of exporting without securing 
adequate imports ; in other words, of forcing her people 
to pay us for taking her goods at less than their value: 
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The English trade has long been prepared for a modi- 
fied ‘‘dumping,” and no disorganisation worth the 
name is likely to result from it. 

* . * - - 


The bitterness and alarm felt by the English 
popular party in the Transvaal are only faintly expressed 
in the batch of resignations of officials and journalists 
at Johannesburg. Both the able—no doubt, honest— 
men who went out to the Transvaal to write up the war 
have gone, and the arch-organiser of the South African 
League withthem. What these politicians see is that 
ifthe Milner-Beit policy succeeds, and the Chinaman 
comes in as the mainstay of the industrial situation, 
Englishsupremacy in South Africa is absolutely doomed. 
The Chinaman will not be simply a mine-worker. He 
will rise to the superior positions. He will answer the calf 
for mechanics, and Oriental carpenters and blacksmiths 
will come in. This means an absolute stop to English im- 
migration, already scared out of knowledge by the 
frightful and universal misery of the land and the abso- 
lute failure of Lord Milner’s gimcrack schemes of land 
settlement. The Boers, onthe other hand, will increase 
and multiply, and, absolutely unreconciled, will by 
degrees seize all the political power they want, this 
time in concert with the disillusioned English. Already 
the Government must know that the entire tide of feels 
ing has changed, and that the Milner-Lawley ade 
ministration is more unpopular in Johannesburg than 
was Mr. Kruger’s. The capitalists, of course, remain 
at the top. They have secured all power ; the British 
Government none. Such are the first-fruits of the war. 


ne x * * * 


Radical politicians have drawn a good deal nearer 
to Herbert Spencer in their latter days than fifteen 
years ago when the collectivist movement found itself 
at issue with the great individualist thinker. But 
many of us have found that the moral attitude of a 
great man matters more than his theoretic view 
of the relations between the individual and the 
State. The Oxford which rejected Herbert Spencer 
and took Dr. Jowett as its professor in ethics 
and philosophy may have found out by this 
time that it made a bad exchange. A good deal of 
German idealism has turned out to be good old- 
fashioned Toryism and worldliness in a_tolerably 
thin disguise. Supposing that young Oxford had been 
taught instead the gospel of progress, with its applica- 





tions of anti-militarism, anti-snobbery, and anti- 
Imperialism? Would England have been worse off 
for the substitute? 1 doubt it. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
TIBET. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—You print in conspicuous inverted commas, as if 
a quotation from my note on the advance into Tibet, the 
phrase “ unpremediated [sic] insult.” What I wrote and 
the Z'imes printed was “ premeditated insult ”—a difference 
in something more than spelling. 

Readers who desire facts uncoloured by political bias 
on the Tibetan question will find them in an excellent 
article in last week’s Field. Those who can bear comments 
in the way of criticism on Sir Henry Cotton’s fanciful asser- 
tions in what you call his “ interesting conversation ” with a 
Daily News interviewer I may soon have an opportunity to 


gratify at greater length than would be possible or agree- 
able in your columns.—Yours, Xc., 
Doucias W. FRESHFIELD. 
[We regret an obvious misprint which we hope did not 
mislead anyone, and assure Mr. Freshfield that if he writes 
as tersely as this we shall be delighted to have another letter 
from him.—Ed., Zhe Speaker. ] 


VIVISECTION, 

Sir,—Mr. C. S. Oakley is quite incorrect in saying that 
animals in countless numbers are being subjected to 
abominable suffering by being operated upon without 
anesthetics. It is simply impossible that in this country 
the law should be broken wholesale without its becoming 
known. ‘The operators are under the eyes of laboratory 
assistants, their colleagues, and a few pupils, and if the 
law were defied in this way someone would certainly inform 
against the operator, and he would be severely punished. 
I would venture to remind Mr. Oakley that it is an im- 
portant part of morals not to bring false and malicious 
charges against one’s fellows even in defence of dogs and 
rabbits. ‘The question whether the infliction of pain or the 
giving of disease which eventually kills an animal is wicked 
must be looked at as part of the large problem of the right 
of man to subordinate the lower animals to the welfare of 
the human race. If this subordination is not legitimate we 
must eat no more meat, use no more horses, wear no more 
furs or feathers, do away with fishing and every form of 
“ sport.” Even the use of spurs probably causes a total of 
suffering largely exceeding anything done in physiological 
laboratories, not to speak of stag-hunting, coursing, ferret- 
ing, &c. The late Sir B. W. Richardson made a sustained 
effort to get animals slaughtered for food in a more 
humane way than that now practised. I do not remember 
that he received any considerable help from the opponents 
of vivisection. The work of a butcher and of a game- 
keeper or of a farmer's vet. cannot be said to be that which 
is likely to develop their spirituality of mind. | Why does 
Mr. Oakley not try to get them better employment ? 

The true view is, I believe, that suffering imposed 
upon the animal world in the service of man is not opposed 
to high morality ; that it is not cruel, but lawful and right, 
if done in the right way and for worthy objects. 

Mr. Oakley asks what has come of vivisection. ‘To 
name but one thing—and it would be easy to name many 
—the discovery of the anti-toxin for diphtheria has resulted 
entirely from vivisection, and the supply of the anti-toxin is 
kept up by the “vivisection” of horses, who mind it so 
little that they live for years while being used for this pur- 
pose, and eventually die of old age. This treatment has 
saved the lives of many thousands of children.—Yours, «c., 

M. D. 


Sir,—Mr. Oakley does well to bring us back to the un- 
assailable ethical position against vivisection, and he well 
invites attention to the unlimited increase of this practice 
now going on. But the vivisectors have likewise failed to 
prove their case on the practical utility side. For instance, 
Mr. Paget’s well-known book has been traversed by Dr. 
Berdoe’s book and by others. He has been challenged to 
reply, and he does not do so. Then as regards the Vivi- 
sectors’ assertion that the public demonstrations are neces- 
sary or practical, this has also been traversed, and, I think, 
conclusively. For instance, see the letters of medical men 
in the Daily News last week. Next, I cannot agree with 
some of my anti-vivisectionist brethren, who allow the vivi- 
sectors to class the inoculations with the unspeakable tor- 
tures of vivisection proper without anzsthetics. Anti-toxin, 
at all events, involves less discomfort to animals than the 
work connected with vaccination ; while, when it comes to 
malarious mosquitoes biting sparrows, the classification be- 
comes ridiculous. Yet the vivisectors argue at length about 
anti-toxin, &c., while they do not nowadays venture beyond 
mere assertion about their alleged discoveries through tor- 
ture. See the letters of the vivisecting doctors in the Daily 


News in August last.—-Yours, Xc., 
D. Scot SKIRVING. 
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LITERATURE, 
THE WEEK. 
POEMS. 


THE CAUSERIE OF 
LORD DE TABLEY’S 


“HE new edition of Lord De Tabley’s 
| poems just published by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall The book is both handy and 
handsome, and contains as much matter as can be read- 
a convenient volume. With all 
its 480 pages, however, and its forty-six lines a page, it 
is not a complete edition, but rather a definitive selection 
of the poems by which, it is to be supposed, this poet 
is most worthily represented. 
Considding how much poetry De Tabley wrote, he 
is very little known. Born in 1835, and dying in 1895, 
he was wholly within the Victorian era, and bound to 
ed by the 
Yet he came on the arena equipped by Fortune with 
her best gifts, except perhaps that of fully adequate 
wealth, and he was more or less intimately known to 
most of the Ina 


collected 
is very welcome. 


ably compressed into 


be overshadow long popularity of Tennyson. 


eminent men and writers of his day. 
sense he had not got to make aname. His family was 
one of the most ancient in the realm; for though the 
Barony, which expired with him, was only a creation 
of George IV., his pedigree, if genealogists may be 
trusted,* traced to William the Conqueror and a line 
of Irish kings, while his own 
with the aristocracies of 
improve 


mother connected him 
France and Germany. To 
the social position which these advantages 


assured, he brought an educated taste, a good 
memory, a high intellect, with its wide interests and 


habits of scientific study, 
modest and amiable character. 


him, he 


and, not least, a rarely 
With the world before 
felt strongly called, and had 
probably to resist much wise importunity before he 
staked the promise of his life on the uncertain ambitions 
of a student, 


must have 


his devotion to which, in spite of long 
discouragement, he never wavered in 
His literary career was full of disappointment. 
first 


nor regretted. 
His 
met with no 
recognition whatever ; nor was it until 1866, when he 
published PAzloctetes, that he emerged. fame 
and success appeared for awhile to be in his grasp. 


anonymous volumes of verse 


Then 


The play was immediately adjudged a second place by 
the side of Mr. Swinburne’s A/a but when, in 
the following year, with reasonable expectancy of 
establishing his position, he produced his Oresées, the 
arbiters suddenly changed their tone ; the book fell flat, 
and it would seem that, but for an accident, De Tabley 
would never have tasted further of public esteem ; for 
it was a sort of literary accident that in 1891 
scientious compendium of Mr. Alfred Miles, setting a 
selection from his poems alongside those of his con- 
temporaries, revealed to the younger generation an 
unknown poet who had never received his due. I 
myself, for one, had certainly never heard of De Tabley 
nor read ' his verse until it appeared in that 
collection ; and it was the surprise and praise of those 
who were similarly affected as I was, mostly younger 
men than myself, which persuaded De Tabley, who 
was equally surprised with ourselves, to 
a selection of poems Mr. 


lanta 


the con- 


any of 


out 
This 

' My authority for these facts and for most of my dates is 
J. B. Leicester Warren: a Biographical Sketch, by Hugh 
Walker. London: Chapman and Hall. 1903. 


bring 


his with Lane. 


was in 1893. His presenting me with a copy of 
that book led to our immediate acquaintance and a 
correspondence that lasted till his death. This 1893 
volume achieved a real success, and for a second time 
he seemed destined to see the public recognition of his 
work, which would now have brightened his last days. 
But the experience of thirty years ago was strangely 
second with Mr. Lane played 
and neither it nor a posthumous 
er's devotion, received much 


renewed. A series 
Ores/es to the first ; 
volume, ventured by a sist 
attention. 

The causes of De Tabley’s success and of his failure 
to maintain it are both natural subjects for inquiry. Ot 
the two the former demands the first place, and plainly 
promises the greater profit. Supposing the reader to 
be unacquainted with his poems, I can hardly use my 
knowledge of them to his greater satisfaction than in 


showing him some of their beauties, and I shall confine 
myself to this task in vindication of his praise. 
Opening the book near the beginning we come on 


a batch of early sonnets, in which the direct beauty of 


the Shakespearean manner is so intimately caught that 
confidence and interest are at once excited. The first 
two lines which I quote might be by Shakespeare : 


** When the day glooms my passion is at rest, 
For thou hast nothing of the gloomy hour. 
= But when the face of day is gaudy dressed, 
I trace thee imaged in each summer flower.’ 


And in the same untrammelled earnestness 
“ Rosy delight that changest day by day 
From dearest growing to a dearer favour . 
And— 
“T questioned with the amber daffodils, 
Sheeting the floors of April, how she fared. . 
And— 
“Record is nothing, and the hero great 
Without it; the vitality of fame 
Is more than monument or fading state, 
That leaves us but the echo of aname.... 
And— 


“ Lives that are patched of trifles have no thread 
Of purpose, aimless as the days of birds .... 
And these endings— 
“T only know thou 
Food of sweet thoug 
And— 
*“ When this old world new-born puts g glorie $ On, 
I cannot think thou never wilt be won.” 


art my best delight, 
hts and sum o! all things bright... .” 


Other decasyllabic couplets from Mufadion, p. 126, 
show the assertion - a grace more his own: 


‘* If I have led thee 
If we have heard th 


i in sweet way of flowers, 
2 dove’s voice answer ours.... 


Are their ripe bloom and tender incense breath 

Secure alone from stain of dust and death ?.... 
And yet, dear heart, this phantom clothed in fear 
Makes not in dearness thee one shade less dear.”’ 

] have no doubt that of the very various and some- 
times incompatible influences traceable in De Tabley’s 
work, that of Keats was the most persistent and con- 
genial, as also it seems to have been the most fruitful 
The following passage from the Ode 
Strongly as it 


of good results. 
Pan will illustrate this comment. 
savours of Keats, it has yet an original force and 
beauty, and it is typical of De Tabley at his best : 
‘¢ Therefore mysterious omen, floating flame, 
And nightly portent ringed with starry fire, 
Dismayed the roaming, tribeless, king'ess race, 
Who builded god in thought to-their desire. 
Until the golden-locked one, ! hemis, came 
And taught them aos. justice, mercy, grace, 
Ard many an old forgotten phrase 
Of orphic hymn, age —_ ered, yet t! e same; 
And choral flutings, and well-kneaded cakes 
To Pan the bud-expander ; who awakes 
Nature, and is a god in nature’s core 
Seated, and one with nature evermore. 
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Pan is no cloudy ruler in dim haze, 

No king of air-belts delicate afar, 

But in the ripening slips and tangled ways 

Of the blue cork-woods, where the goatherds are. 
And we may find him by the bulrush pits, 

Where the hot oxen chin-deep soaking lie ; 

Or in the mulberry-orchard grass he sits 

With milky kex and marrowy hemlocks nigh ; 
Where silken floating under-darnels tie 

And mat the herbage of the summer-floor. 

A god he is, this Pan, content to dwell 

Among us, nor disdains the damp and hot wood-smell. 
He is a god and more.” 

A quotation from Circe, a poem with a broken 
history, will confirm the last remarks, and show what 
an imaginative hold this poet had of his favourite 
science. Whether any poet was ever so good a 
botanist may be doubted; certainly no botanist was 
ever so good a poet as the writer of this : 

“ A giant tulip-head and two pale leaves 
Grew in the midmost of her chamber there, 
A flaunting bloom, naked and undivine, 
Rigid and bare, 
Gaunt as a tawny bond-girl born to shame, 
With freckled cheeks and splotched side serpentine, 
A gipsy among flowers, 
Unmeet for bed or bowers 
Virginal, where pure-handed damsels sleep : 
Let it not breathe a common air with them, 
Lest when the night is deep, 
And all things have their quiet in the moon, 
Some birth of poison from its leaning stem 
Walt in between their slumber-parted lips... .” 

De Tabley is not easily to be caught boasting ; but 
he does make two boasts in this volume, one of which 


I will quote here : 
‘And every flower that feeds on English air 
In wilding pomp is my familiar friend.” 
This is on page 451, and the other boast, which is 
more amusing, is just below it. 

The note of mystery so well mastered in the 
Circe may be illustrated again from the end of dx 
Eleusintan Chant: 

“ Blue the tapers burn 
At the spirits overhead ; 
The a'tar-candles turn 
Pale blue from fiery red... 
The pure flame quails to hear 
The waft of the floating dead, 
Which cannot reach our ear. 
Extioguish now all light; 
Pray fervently each one. 
Ye have known a strange delight, 
Ye are wise ir love of might ; 
Ye see beyond the sight 
Of a world of fleeting night. 
Our mysteries are done.” 

The above quotations have been carefully chosen ; 
and I believe that their special excellence could not be 
exactly matched in the work of any other poet. They 
might be amply multiplied, but there is no need: the 
boaster who jumped at Rhodes was asked but to jump 
once. Since long quotations cannot be indulged in, I will 
now quote some single lines, strokes of beauty, in 
which this poet, like his master Keats, frequently 
excels. 

Of the Sea: 

‘‘ The great white water-garland of the world.” 
Of Music : 

‘‘To mock the senses with a dream of heaven.” 
Of Morning : 

“In avenues of the marmoreal dawn.’ 

Of Time: 

“ Whose slow swift feet roam on for evermore.’ 
And 4 

“ Beneath whose ebon wing the world grows old. 
Of Night: 

‘“‘ Leading the star-light with herlike a song.” . «5 » 
And es 

aor “The portals of il!imitable sleep 
Faded in heaven.” 


From the hymn to Zeus: 
‘* Make pale the mild uprisings of the stars.” 

And here is Keats in the fulness of his venturesome 
fantasy : 

‘* Their feet are tangled in deep nets of sleep.” 
This essay must in any case be truncated ; but 
some examples from the poems in stanza will be looked 
for. As their links of sweetness are apt to be 
rather ‘‘ long drawn out,” the effect of my necessary 
curtailments must be unfaithful. But the beautiful 
quatrains may fairly be judged on their own merits : 

I. 
‘** My Love lies in the gates of foam, 
The last dear wreck of shore ; 


The naked sea-marsh binds her home, 
The sand her chamber door. 


“ The grey gull flaps the written stones, 
The oxbirds chase the tide; 
And near that narrow field of bones 
Great ships at anchor ride... . 


“ In peace the swallow’s eggs are laid 
Along the belfry walls ; 
The tempest does not reach her shade, 
The rain her silent halls... . 
* *% «€ * n 
** Strong and alone, my Dove, with thee ; 
And, tho’ mine eyes be wet, 
There’s nothing in the world to me 
So dear as my regret. ... 


‘* Sleep and forget all things but one, 
Heard in each wave of sea, — 
How lonely all the years will run 

Until I rest by thee. 
II. 
“ When the waves are solid floor, 
And the clods are iron-bound, 
And the boughs are crystall’d hoar, 
And the red leaf nailed a-ground, 
* When the fieldfare’s flight is slow, 
And a rosy vapour-rim, 
Now the sun is small and low, 
Belts along the regiondim; . . 


“ When the rusty blackbird strips 
Bunch by bunch the coral thorn ; 
And the pale day-crescent dips, 
New to heaven, a slender horn.” 

Of much of De Tabley’s work it may be allowed 
that criticism is easy, but if [ wished to criticise I should 
begin by quoting a page from one of his own letters. 
He knew what his shortcomings were ; and though 
that can now mend nothing, yet it half conciliates the 
objector. His poetry, where it is most successful, must 
please all readers ; where it is less successful it dis- 
appoints his friends the most ; for it appears to them 
like an incompetent portrait which only disfigures 
and wrongs the memory of the man as they knew 
him; tho’ through all veils it reveals his lovely and 
lovable temperament. ROBERT BRIDGES. 


THE CABINET SYSTEM. 
PARLIAMENTARY ENGLAND. The Evolution of the Cabinet 
System. (‘* The Story of the Nations.) By Edward Jenks. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 
Tue Lire or Cuaruam. By A. M. S. McDowall. (The Little 
Biographies.) London: Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. JENKs has set out to describe the origin of that curious 
and characteristic institution, the Cabinet, ard to trace ils 
development to the time of the Reform Bill. ‘There is 
obvious difficulty im writing the history of such an institu- 
tion in the comparatively brief space of four hundred and 
fifty pages. ‘The Cabinet system is one side or one pro- 
duct of Parliamentary control; it is a capital feature 
in our political history; it is closely related to party 
government. Can its history then be written apart from the 
fluctuations and manceuvres of party, and the incessant 
struggle for power which makes up the general and 
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absorbing political history of those 130 years? Mr. Jenks, 
as it seems to us, has steered this very difficult course with 
real success. He has written a luminous and instructive 
narrative, in which the outlines of the history of 
the Cabinet emerge distinctly, just because he has kept a 
just sense of perspective and scale. His book is not ex- 
haustive, but it fulfils its object and presents a compact and 
concise account of the development of the Cabinet as the 
pivot of our Parliamentary system. 

Mr. Jenks is writing a history of Cabinet government 
down to 1832, not a treatise on Cabinet government. He 
does not speculate on its future, as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Morley speculated on it ; he is merely considering its essen- 
tial characteristics and tracing their growth. The processes 
of Cabinet government are mysterious, but the main prin- 
ciples of the system were stated by Mr. Morley to be the 
coherence of the Cabinet and its collective responsibility ; 
its responsibility to Parliament, its party character, and the 
authority of the Prime Minister. It is, in its modern form, 
at once the convenient instrument of the rule of the House 
of Commons and the concrete organisation of party govern- 
ment. Mr. Jenks’s history stops short in 1832, and we need 
not therefore consider the most recent innovations in the 
spirit of the Cabinet system. Mr. Jenks shows that none 
or the essential conditions of the Cabinet system are to be 
found earlier than the reign of Anne. William of Orange 
never admitted that he was bound to obey the advice of his 
Ministers against his own judgment. By the time of the 
death of George I. the Cabinet system was, in Mr. 
Jenks’s opinion, an “ accomplished fact.” It would, per- 
haps, be more exact to say that Walpole was become so 
strong that George II. could not get rid of him. Wal- 
pole was, of course, the chief figure in the creation of 
Cabinet government. ‘Thanks to the lucky accidents that 
disabled the first two Georges, Walpole was able, as Mr. 
Morley put it, to lay the foundations of government by the 
House of Commons and by the Cabinet so firmly that even 
the obdurate will of George III. was unable to overthrow it. 
Mr. Jenks describes in a very clear and interesting way the 
laying of the foundations, but when he comes to 
George III.’s attack on them, we find ourselves obliged to 
differ from him. 

George III. meant to be his own master. He had no 
patience with the arrangements which had provoked his 
predecessor to declare “ Ministers are the King in this 
country.” He had many things in his favour; the reac- 
tion against the Walpole system ; the fact, as Mr. Jenks puts 
it, that the Cabinet system had only been accepted by one 
party ; and, above all things, the position of Pitt the elder. 
In describing this important conflict between the Court and 
Parliament, Mr. Jenks seems to us to give a wrong impres- 
sion of the part played by the two Pitts. Pitt and the 
King were agreed, for very different reasons, in disliking the 
party system, and Pitt’s dislike of that system led him into 
a disastrous mistake in 1766. The King had been obliged 
by circumstances most reluctantly to accept the Rocking- 
hams, strict Whigs, who meant to restore the Walpole 
system They lasted just a year. If they had survived 
they might have subdued the Court. That they did not 
survive was due chiefly to the unfriendliness of the greatest 
and most powerful living Englishmen. Yet Mr. Jenks 
says of that Government : 

“The popularity of Lord Granby, the Commander-in- 
Chief, lent additional strength to the Government; but its 
great good fortune lay in the support of Pitt, who, though 
he declined to take office, gave his hearty approval to its 
measures.” (p. 212.) 

A far juster and more adequate account is given in 
. McDowall’s excellent little biography : 

“The effectiveness of the Ministry in dealing with the 
question mainly depended on Pitt's attitude 
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American 
towards them. Without him any fabric of reform that they 
might raise would be built upon the sand. If he joined 
them he would bring with him the enthusiastic support of 
the people, and, led by his genius and backed by a united 
public opinion, they might hold down the forces of coer- 
cion and prerogative. In the light that we now possess of 


the policy of George the Third it is impossible to resist 
Burke’s conclusion that the supreme need of the time was 








a stable and cohesive party. Nothing else could combat 
successfully the systematic corruption practised by the 
Court, or put an end to the aimless disunion and selfish 
apathy among the chief political groups which made that 
corruption possible. Pitt was offered a unique chance of 
consolidating such a party. It was unique, because the 
body of statesmen which now invited him to join them was 
the only one which could point to a record of untarnished 
honour. But he gave no sign, and deliberately drew back 
from the opportunity. The new Ministers consulted him re- 
peatedly and conciliated him by distinguishing his friends. 
It was again and again made clear to him that if he was 
willing to lead he had only to place himself at their head. 
His only response was to write letter after letter to his 
friends during the last half of 1765 expressing a rooted 
distrust of Newcastle, and at most to send to Grafton ‘the 
best wishes of a Somersetshire bystander.’” (p. 121.) 


In his interesting little sketch of Chatham, whose 
career must always possess peculiar fascinations for English- 
men, Mr. McDowall seems to us to give a far truer insight 
into the circumstances of that memorable crisis in Parlia- 
mentary history. If Pitt had not been betrayed into his 
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the mouth and teeth which absolutely counteracts the causes of 
fermentation. This absolutely certain effect which Odol, the new 
dentifrice, has been scientifically proved to possess, is principally 
due to a peculiar property which causes it to be absorbed by the 
hollows in the teeth and by the mucous membrane of the gums so 
that they become impregnated with it. The immense importance 
of this entirely new and unique property should be fully grasped: 
for whilst all other preparations for the cleansing and protection 
of the teeth are effective only during the few moments of appli- 
cation, Odol leaves an antiseptic deposit on the surface of the 
mucous membrane and in the interstices of the teeth which con- 
tinues to be effective for hours. In this manner a continuous 
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freed from, and protected against all fermenting processes and 
bacteria which attack the teeth. It follows that every one who 
daily and regularly cleanses his mouth and teeth with Odol will 
practice the most perfect hygiene of the mouth and teeth in 
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| Illustrated Books for Presents. | 


THE WEAKER SEX. 
By CHARLES DANA GIBSON, 8o Large 
Cartoons (12 by 18in.) oblong folio in box. 2 
Pall Mali Gazette: “ \t is the certainty and the beauty of 
his method that delight us, and occasionally also we are cap- 
tured by the revelation that the artist, despite his mannetisms, 
isa Catt student of character.” 








THE DEFENCE GF GUENEVERE and other Poems 
By W iL 1.1AM MORRIS. With Title page, Cr. dvo, 
Con er design, and nearly 100 Drawings, by 5/= 
Jesse King, net. 


The Daily News; ‘A perfectly charming edition as a 
Christmas gift- book of one of the most original and striking 
volumes of poems issued in the past century... .. Miss 
King has caught the sense of wonder and magic of this 
attempt to revive the medizval tradition.” 





AFTER WORCESTER FIGHT. 
Being the Contemporary Accounts of King 18 '« 
Charles II.’s escape, not included in_ the net. 

“ Flight of the King.” By ALLAN FEA. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 

The Morning Post: ‘*The work possesses all the interest 
of a thrilling historical romance, the scenes of which are 
described by the characters themselves, in the language of 
the time, and forms a valuable contribution to existing Stuart 
literature. 


Demy 8vo, 





THE LIFE OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN. 

Translated from the Italian of an unknown Cr. 8vo, 
Fourteenth Century writer. By VALEN- 5/« 
TINA HAWTREY. With an Introductory net. 
Note by Vernon Lee, and 14 Full-page Illus- 

trations reproduc ed from the Old Masters. 

The Scotsman: ** The version, attractive ia itself, is made 
more so by the many reproductions of sacred pictures with 
which the book is graced, and by an introduction from the 
pen of Vernon Lee.’ 





THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF BOX. 
By HENRY HARLAND. With 20 F wiqeee Cr. 8vo, 
Drawings, s0 Vignettes, Yt ow ce End 6- 
Papers, and Cover Design by G. “WY ‘ilmshurst. 
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LEN HARKER, Author of “A 
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bes 4 BEATRICE BOOK. 
By RALPH HAROLD BRETHERTON, 





Author of ‘* The Child Mind.” 6). 
voner HW BASHFORD 
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os Me. Bashlord has succeeded in adding a real 
boy and some real Olympians to our literature.”—/Fall 
Mall Gasette. 














SIX FAIRY ey or CHILDREN. 
By NETTA 26 
The Daily Chromict ie ” Every one of the six net. 
could be produced with ease on the amateur stage, 
whether at school or at home; and the practical hints as to 
the staging and costume, which precede each of them, will 
be of great help to anyone who produces them.” 
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FOR ENGLAND. 
By WILLIAM WATSON. Cr. 8vo, 
“‘ There is no questioning Mr. Watson's love of 2/ 
the country. It is as ardent and as pure as Mr. net. 


Kipling’s; but while Mr. Kipling is an inspired 

man of the world, Mr. Watson is a no less inspired 
visionary. . . . His foundations are laid not on the 
work of any other poet in particular, but on English poetry 
as a whole; it is the very voice and spirit of England that 
here rails at England.’ aos 





AFTER SUNSET: 
By ROSAMU ND MARIO TT WATSON, Cr. 8vo, 
Author of ** Vespertilia,” &c. 3 
* This volume will be added by many to a shelf net. 
ares... are kept the volumes of poetry that bave 
5 successful and intimate and personal appeal.” —Dazé/y 
ews. 
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YOU WILL GAIN THE LASTING GRATEFULNESS OF YOUR 
FRIENDS BY PRESENTING THEM WITH ONE OF THESE 
GREAT WORKS. 








1. THE WORKS OF 


JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A., 


With an Introductory Note by 
ALICE MEYNELL, 
With 62 superb Plates, £6 6s. net. 
Also Two Editions de Luxe, of which very few copies remain. 


The Atheneum's criticism of this work is one long outburst of praise. 
‘* Photogravure indeed,” it says, ‘* when it is as well executed as this, positively 
flatters the originals,” 


2. TWELVE GREAT TYPES OF A CENTURY'S 
ROMANCE IN FRANCE, Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. With 
Portrait Notes by Octave Uzanne, and Richly Illustrated by Eminent 
French Artists. Translated and Furnished with Critical Introductions by 
well-known Men of Letters. Set of 12 Volumes, £4 4s. net, or 7s. 6d. net 
each, Write for Free Illustrated Prospectus. 


3. REMBRANDT: His Life, His Work, and His Time. 
By EMILE MICHEL. Translated by FLrorence Simmonvs. With 326 
Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, 1 Vol., 41 1s. net. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘* The key to Rembrandt.” 
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Great Illustrated Work. ENGLISH LITERATURE, by RICHARD 
GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., and EDMUND GOSSE. M.A.. LL.D., cannot be 
ready for delivery, as he had hoped, before CHRISTMAS DAY. 

He is, however, glad to promise to the increasing number of applicants 
desirous of obtaining this beautiful book for Christmas Presents that Vols. I. and 
lil. can be delivere: od at once, and Vols. Il. and IV. on December azgth. 


THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


will be completed on December 29 by the additions of Vols. II. and IV. 


This richly illustrated record by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., and 
EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D., is contained in four volumes, 
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fatal error the Whigs might have contrived to reduce the 
power of the Court in 1766, and it was the power of the 
Court more than anything else that produced the disasters 
of the American quarrel. Nor can we agree with Mr. 
Jenks’s account of the part played by the younger Pitt in 
the history of Parliamentary government. He praises very 
justly Pitt’s great campaign against corruption, but he does 
not give at all an adequate impression of the King’s power 
during Pitt’s Ministries, and he gives, in our opinion, quite 
a false notion of the ground of Fox’s quarrel with Pitt in 
1784. He says that Pitt established the great doctrine that 
the supreme arbitrament of politics belongs neither to the 
Crown, nor to the Cabinet, nor to Parliament, but to the 
constituencies : 

“It is this fact which, perhaps more than any other, ex- 
plains the bitterness of the Coalition in 1784. The sup- 
porters of Fox and North, nursed in the evil traditions of 
Varliamentary corruption, regarded with dismay the pros- 

pect of a step which would destroy the supremacy of the 
House of Commons, and, as a natural consequence, render it 
less imperative for the Ministry of the day to conciliate 
the existing members.” 
lhese sentences seem to us quite misleading. 
mismanaged his controversy with Pitt, but his chief com- 
plaint against Pitt was that he had sanctioned the King’s 
most improper behaviour to the Coalition Government and 
that he had expressly affirmed the full-blooded doctrine of 
Royal control. As for Mr. Jenks’s analysis of the temper of 
the Coalition, it is only necessary to point out (as indeed 
Mr. Jenks has pointed out in this volume) what Fox had 
done to destroy “the evil traditions of Parliamentary cor- 
ruption,” and to show, as Mr. Jephson shows, in his Hs- 
lory of the Platform, that Fox did more than any statesman 
of his time to stimulate a sense of public control over 
Parliament. It was rather late in the day for the chief 
actor in the great agitation of 1780 to 1782 to shrink in 
1784 from the prospect of popularising the idea of the 
control of the nation over the House of Commons. Seven 
teen years later Pitt was to repudiate pretty expressly in the 
case of the Irish Union the idea of an appeal to the 
Lastly Mr. Jenks seems to us to under-rate the 
It was not with- 


Fox grossly 


people. 
Royal influence throughout Pitt’s career. 
out cause that Canning argued as a reason for resigning 
office on the Catholic question in 1801 that so many con 
cessions had already been made to the King. 

Mr. Jenks’s book is adorned with some fifty excellent 
illustrations, one of them from a hitherto unpublished por- 
trait of Fox, by Lady Diana Beauclerk. It contains also 
a bibliography, from which, by a curious inadvertence, Mr. 
Morley’s Zife of Walpole is omitted, the work which Mr. 
Gladstone described as giving the best account there is of 


the Cabinet system. 


HUMBUG IN ART. 

Crries. With eight photogravures from Old Pictures. Dy 
Arthur Symons. London: J. M. Dent. 

“(Cyries” is the name of a book that deals not with the 
cities of Italy only but several others in various parts ol 
Furope. Seville, Prague, Moscow, Budapesth, Belgrade, 
Sofia, and Constantinople are towns that Mr. Symons has 
visited, and whose characteristic expression and peculiar 
traits and meaning he sets himself to catch and define with 
a whimsical subtlety that is half delightful and not quite 
exasperating. At the same time, his essays on Rome, 
Venice, and Naples take up nearly half the book, and are 
by far its most important part. No other country possesses 
for him a hundredth part of the interest that Italy, the Italy 
of the Renaissance, possesses. In Moscow, or even in a 
city so variously suggestive as Constantinople. he writes like 
a man who is cut off from the source of his ideas. His 
observations become merely literal. His style grows pale 
and wan, and he seems somehow quite a different being 


from the man who noted his own sensations with such ab 
sorbed delight in the alleys and piazzas of Venice or Rome. 

In considering the Renaissance one seems to feel the 
presence, in Italian life of the period, of two distinct spirits ; 
one earnest, hard-working, and matter of fact; the other 


very enthusiastic and versatile, but marked rather by an 
eager almost volatile curiosity than by depth and earnest- 
ness. It will be felt, for instance, how thoroughly practical 
are the ideas we get from Vasari, Sachetti, and others of the 
workshops and methods of the Florentine painters. ‘They 
lived frugally, they dressed simply, they worked unremit- 
tingly. At the same time, they practised a profession held 
in such honour that they were able to maintain a dignity and 
independence of life which probably at that time was found 
in no other class save the nobles. In the letters of painters, 
included in the life of Catherine D’Este, to the princes and 
potentates of the Italian States, nothing can be more re- 
markable than the quite naturally dignified tone, almost as 
between equals, assumed by them. They write with ease 
and vigour. Their letters, besides being well expressed, are 
often shrewd, or witty, and, written as they are with natural 
freedom and outspokenness, give one the idea of being 
penned by men who combined culture with a great deal of 
earnestness of purpose. ‘These artists and painters were, in 
fact, the men who were most seriously occupied at that 
time with the class of subjects attracting the liveliest atten- 
tion. ‘The “ workshops ” deserve their name. The worka- 
day nature of the craft is very frankly recognised. ‘The 
apprentice who engages himself to art has, as the colonials 
say, to “ take his coat off ” to his trade, to grind colours, and 
stretch and prepare canvases, and plane panels, and, ‘1 
fact, work as hard at his trade as a carpenter’s apprentice 
would have to. It is here, in these bustling workshops, 
that we come in contact with that spirit in the Renaissance 
which is most sincere; most genuine, and most thoroughly 
in earnest. 

But, besides this, one is conscious, among the patrons 
of art and collectors, and everyone according to his means 
was a patron and collector in those days, of a spirit less 
earnest than lively and less sincere than inquisitive. The im- 
mense eagerness with which Popes and Cardinals, Dukes 
and Princesses, scramble and push and tumble over each 
other in their efforts to secure the last bronze fragment dug 
up at Rome has in it something of the exaggeration that 
belongs to a popular fashion. The enthusiasm of the 
movement seems to be made up, partly no doubt of a 
genuine love of art, but largely also of that indiscriminate 
zeal which the mere fact that it happens to be the vogue 
lenc's to any pursuit. The view of art taken by these people is, 
you feel, not that it is something natural, simple, inevit- 
able, a part of ordinary life, a thing to be understood and 
put in its right place and used, but something to be made a 
fuss about, to go into raptures and ecstasies over. ‘They 
begin already to use a language difficult to understand, deal- 
ing in remote and far-fetched ideas too subtle for general 
comprehension—an infallible symptom of the humbug with 
which their whole conception of the subject was tinged. 

These two currents, then, a current of hard work and 
practical knowledge and a current of ecstatic enthusiasm 
and gush, were blended in the tide of the Italiam Renais- 
sance. What seems to be the case now is that of these 
two currents the former has spent itself, or been absorbed 
by the latter, and that which remains to us, as the general 
conception and view of art of our time, is the view held by 
art-patrons and amateurs of the Renaissance rather than of 
the genuine workmen. ‘The spirit of the old work- 
shops, the practice of beginning at the beginning 
and labouring from boyhood at the necessary prac- 
tical drudgery of the calling, which, after all, is 
the foundation of all effect, has quite deserted the 
modern studio. The habit of dealing with art as some- 
thing beautiful and decorative, but vague and not explic- 
able in plain English, has spread. It has, indeed, so spread 
and so permeated the popular imagination that a general 
flavour of insincerity and humbug attaches to the whole sub- 
ject of art. Instinctively the public feel that a subject that 
cannot give a clear and definite account of itself is either 
a sham or a matter of no real magnitude and importance. 
And so, of course, it is, Subjects of great interest and import- 
ance build upon assured foundations in humannature. They 
appeal to primitive, universal instincts, and therein lies 
their importance. Artists who paint pictures for a few, 
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critics and writers who discuss art as if it could only be 
understood by a few, are doing their best to establish the 
fact that art is a triviality. If, indeed, art were really what 
they make it out to be, then the attitude, half contemptuous, 
half indifferent, of the British public towards it would be 
the attitude of all sensible people. 

Mr. Symons’s book is an instance of this now so preva- 
lent view of art. His attitude towards the Renaissance 
is the attitude not of Ghirlandajo, but of the Princess 
D’Este. He possesses a gift for seizing minute shades of 
difference, but the ideas he values are the illusive and 
almost impalpable ones that seem to match with the deli- 
cate and carefully considered colouring of his style. The 
breath of cold that blows over the Campagna at sunset 
so detestable whem you have left your great coat at the 
hotel—“ gives just that astringent touch which is needed 
for the completion of all merely pleasant beauty.” The 
red sails of the Venetian fishing-boats are to him “the 
beckoning of a possible escape from the monotony of too 
exquisite things.” The sublimity of Michelangelo is “a 
sublimitv which attains its pre-eminence through no sacri- 
fice of other qualities; a sublimity which (let us say it— 
frankly) is amusing”; and the creations of the same painter 
“are close to one, I think, partly because they are so far 
away.” Perhaps these quotations are enough to show the 
tendency Mr. Symons has to deal rather in the impalpable 
shades of criticism than in its substantial facts. A very 
large number of people look upon the Renaissance in this 
way; that is, they regard it as the happy hunting ground 
for curious and exquisite sensations, which they value in 
proportion to their subtlety. If, however, this is all the 
Renaissance has to teach us, then it is just as well to re- 
member that, though it may be the dernier mot of 
culture and a fascinating subject of investigation for fas- 
tidious gentlemen of leisure, still it never can be one of 
those things that really matter. 





L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





THE HAT OF FORTUNATUS. 
TWELVE SToRIES AND A Dream. By H. G. Wells. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 6s. 

Tue stories in Mr. Wells’s new volume are of very various 
kinds, but all partake, more or less, of the character of 
dreams. These dreams, however, are quite unlike the 
common mental confusion which goes by that name ; they 
depend upon a very precise and scientific state of m'nd, a 
very acute realisation of the ultimate incomprehensibility of 
everything around us ; and all of them, even the most grue- 
some and nightmare-like, go far deeper into the mysteries 
of the world than the casual reader would be likely to ex 
pect or discover in so entertaining and adventurous a 
volume. It is of the kind that will produce in an imagina- 
tive reader that eerie sensation of temporal unreality which 
comes from a momentary glimpse of eternity, that strange 
mingling of past, present, and future in the Now, that weird 
discovery of our having been in exactly the same room, in 
exactly the same situation, and speaking exactly the same 
words, we know not how many thousands of years ago. The 
sensations produced by this volume may or may not be 
quite those described, but they are all of that nature, and 
they have this one great and distinctive excellence, an excel- 
lence attained only by very fine art indeed—that they bring 
us into most intimate touch with the great ultimate mysteries 
of existence. In a materialistic age this is a very fine 
thing for any writer to accomplish, and it is a very difficult 
thing to accomplish it as Mr. Wells does. The first story, 
for instance, of the man who invented a flying machine, and 
then, through sheer fright, on the eve of his first ascent, 
on the eve of his triumph, amid all the applause and ex- 
pectancy of his friends, committed suicide with a rook rifle, 
represents and symbolises in exciting narrative form, as airy 
and palatable and modern as any mere magazine reader 
could desire, some of the highest matters which it is pos- 
sible for the artist to touch upon, 


These are, in fact, the Arabian Nights of that fierce old 
Sultan—Science. Their realism and their magic only en- 
hance one another. The wonderful power of Fortunatus’ 
Hat, the power desiderated by Carlyle in order to impress 
his “ Everlasting Yea” upon the brains of what he might 
have called a neighing public, is obtained by Mr. Wells 
through the medium of an “accelerator.” Suggestions of 
a more than Swiftian satire to come, a more terrible sneer, 
because more horribly accurate and mysteriously definite in 
its estimate of our works and ways, leap out upon us 
momentarily and are immediately veiled again. For, as a 
story-teller should, Mr. Wells opens up many more vistas of 
thought than he actually traverses. But what grotesque pos- 
sibilities in this direction, and what a precision, a “ thought- 
ful reader ” will discern in the last paragraph of the follow- 
ing passage ? The new wine will have to be mellowed and 
ripened by age, of course ; but our “ thoughful reader ” will 
at least be taught by Mr. Wells to anticipate. The “ accele- 
rator,” in the passage we are about to quote, was a wonder- 
ful drug, which made the heart, lungs, brains, muscles, work 
many thousand times faster than they could before; 
so that everything else in the world would seem to the 
swallower to be going many thousand times slower, while 
the swallower himself became practically invisible to every- 
one else. The passage describes the sensations of two men 
who have just taken the drug: 

*“You know that blank non-existence into which one 
drops when one has taken ‘gas.’ For an indefinite interval 
it was like that. Then I heard Gibberne telling me to 
wake up, and I stirred and opened my eyes. There he 
stood as he had been standing, glass still in hand. It was 
empty, that was all the difference. 

““* Well ?’ said I. 

*** Nothing out of the way ?’ 

“*Nothing. A slight feeling of exhilaration, perhaps. 
Nothing more.’ 

*** Sounds ?’ 

““* Things are still,’ I said. ‘By Jove! Yes! They are 
still. Except the sort of faint pat, patter, like rain falling 
on different things. What is it ?’ 

*** Analysed sounds,’ I think he said, but I am not sure. 
He glanced at the window. ‘ Have you ever seen a curtain 
before a window fixed in that way before ?’ 

“IT followed his eyes, and there was the end of the cur- 
tain, frozen, as it were, corner high, in the act of flapping 
briskly in the breeze. 

““€ No, said I; ‘that’s odd.’ 

““* And here,’ he said, and opened the hand that held the 
glass. Naturally I winced, expecting the glass to smash. 
But so far from smashing it did not even seem to stir; it 
hung in mid-air—motionless. ‘Roughly speaking,’ said 
Gibberne, ‘an object in these latitudes falls 16 feet in the 
first second. This glass is falling 16 feet in a second now. 
Only, you see, it hasn’t been falling yet for the hundredth 
part of a second. That gives you some idea of the pace of 
my accelerator.” And he waved his hand round and round, 
over and under the slowly-sinking glass. Finally he took it 
by the bottom, pulled it down, and placed it very carefully 
on the table. 

‘** Eh ?’ he said to me, and laughed. os 
. . « We went out by his gate into the road, and 
there we made a minute examination of the statuesque 
passing traffic. As parts of the frozen char-a-banc 
there were a driver, you know, and a conductor, and eleven 
people! The effects as we walked about the thing began by 
being madly queer and ended by being—disagreeable. 
There they were, people like ourselves, and yet not like 
ourselves, frozen in careless attitudes, caught in mid-gesture. 
A girl and a man smiled at one another, a leering smile 
that threatened to last for evermore; a woman in a floppy 
capelline rested her arm on the rail and stared at Gib- 
berne’s house with the unwinking stare of eternity; a man 
stroked his moustache like a figure of wax, and another 
stretched a _ tiresome, stiff hand with extended fingers 
towards hig loosened hat. We stared at them, we laughed 
at them, we made faces at them, and then a sort of disgust 
of them came upon us, and we turned away.” 


Then comes a terrible description of a gilded noodle’s 
wink and a lady’s “answering teeth”; and if this, in con- 
junction with the painfully clever story of Miss Winchel- 
sea’s heart, and the story of Pyecraft, who, to punish his 
conceited way of discussing the reduction of his “ weight,” 
when he should have called it “ fat,” was given a drug that 
left his fat in all its glory, but made him so light that he 
had to crawl about the ceiling, balloon-fashion, like a 
horrible great blow-fly; if, we say, the story of the 
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‘aceclerator,” in co junction with these other storie Ss, does 
not recall the methods of Swift and Voltaire rather than 
those of Jules Verne, we think it is not altogether the fault 
of Mr. Wells. Neither will it detract from the value of his 
work that he draws his inspiration, not from imagined 
other islands like Swift, nor from imagined other worlds 
like Voltaire; but from the everlasting wonderlands of 
home. There is no common juggling in his book: his 
effects are all legitimately produced by the Hat of Fortu- 
natus, and we all possess that, if we only knew it; for we 
can all fly through space and time quickly enough to forget 
both, and sometimes to catch, in that great elimination, 
some little glimpse of the Eternal. Those who do not 
know it cannot do better than read Twelve S/ories and a 
Dream, as a beginning. ‘Those who do know it will only 
=. 


read with more pleasure. ALFRED NOYES 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THe Judependent Review for December is admirable, 
and quite maintains the very high character established in 
the two first numbers There is great variety, anil the 
editor has not allowed himsel* to be overwhelmed by the 
fiscal controversy. Mr. George Trevelyan writes a powerful 
defence of literary history in reply to Professor Bury’s 
definition of history as a“ science, and no less and no more.” 
He argues that the sum of scientific knowledge educates 
no one but the specialists themselves, until it “has been 
presented as common property to the general understand- 
ing of mankind by the high and difficult art of literature.” 
Particularly do we like his argument that it is the work of 
history to breed enthusiasm, to give passion to sensible and 
reasonable opinions, and to escape that pseudo scientific 
analysis which so often leads to the conclusion that every- 
body was equally right or equally wrong. Mr. Bertrand 
Russell champions a combination of Materialism and 
Stoicism in an article which is not particularly original, but 
is brilliantly written. Mr. Shipley has an interesting and 
disquieting article on flies. The two chief political articles 
are an article by Colonel Denny on Protection and Ship- 
building and an anonymous article on Education, in which 
the writer advocates secular education with facilities for 
differential teaching, not outside but inside school hours. 
The Nineteenth Century for December caters, as 
usual, for people of very different tastes. The artist will 
read about the administration of the National Gallery and 
Constable’s landscape. Those who are interested in 
diseases and remedies will turn to the Wise Woman of 
Liscoghler and the Carlsbad cure (for those who suffer 
from “the late hours and umwholesome dinners inci- 
dental to town life”). There is an ill-written article, but 
rather informing, on Uganda, and an admirably drawn 
impression of Corea and the Coreans by a new writer, Mr. 


Reginald Farrer. Social economists should read Mr. 
Sampson Morgan on the fruit trade, Miss Edith Sellers on 


rural workhouses, and Mrs. Frederic Harrison on the 


woman who toils in America. Mr. Bosworth Smith chatters 
about the Magpie very pleasantly. Mrs. Margaret J. 
Woods contributes an article on French novels, which will 
delight Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Balfour ; 
and even those who are not well read enough to appreciate 
it fully will thank her for many sayings, and especially for 
this: “ I am quite sure that a person who has nothing inte- 
resting to say about old books will also have nothing 
interesting to say about new ones.” 

The December number of the Monthly Review is 
remarkable if only for its first article, “A Second 
Voyage to Lapata.” The anonymous author is cer- 
tainly, after “Mr. Dor ley,” the best political 
satirist now writing in English, and the persons 
and doctrines he satirises offer him every possible 
natural advantage. It is hard to say whether Mr. Balfour 
or Mr. Chamberlain is the more punished. The strokes 
are delicate, but incessant and unsparing. It would be 
unfair to quote any of them as the context doubles their 
force. Mr. Reeves, the Agent-General for New Zealand, 
writes of the colonies as a colonial. They ought not to 


contribute to war taxation, for the “army and navy are 
almost entirely kept on foot for the defence of the United 
Kingdom.” “They are exposed to be involved in a war 
with which they have no concern and which they may dis- 
like.” Such is the attitude towards Imperialism of one of 
the chief of those whom it is supposed to benefit. Doctor 
Emil Reich contends that Mommsen lacked the judgment 
and insight of a great historian. His German inexperience 
of self-government caused him to misunderstand the chief 
problem of Roman history, especially the Tribunate. The 
History of Rome, Doctor Reich says, should be written 
by an Englishman. Messrs. Noel and C. R. Buxton urge 
that the Government should insist on the enforcement of 
the new scheme of Keform for Macedonia, though it can- 
not be a final remedy for Turkish misrule. ‘The Rev. 
A. S. Barnes describes the attempt of Charles II. to 
“ Accomplish a Reunion with Rome.” Mr. Shand writes 
about London clubs with zest, but without the wit or distine- 
tion needed to recommend so trivial a theme. 

The Fortnightly this month contains two articles on 
the Fiscal Question. Mr. W. H. Mallock, who is better 
employed as a trifler, writes of the “ Myth of the Big and 
Little Loaf.” If only Mr. Chamberlain were allowed to 
tax corn grown outside the Empire, it would not raise the 
price of bread so as to matter. But Mr. Mallock, unlike 
most Protectionists, sees that you cannot protect everybody 
against everyone else without raising the price of some- 
thing. If you protect wheat so as to benefit the colonial, 
you will not do the British wheat grower much good. If 
only we could raise the price of wheat to 4os. a quarter 
we could grow enough of it to feed half our population ; 
the half no doubt that could afford to pay for it. It is an 
alluring prospect. Excessive cheapness of a staple food, 
Mr. Mallock holds, is not good for a nation. Where sago, 
for instance, is the staple food, everyone is poor, “ cheap- 
ness tends to multiply the incapables whom it keeps 
alive.” If only Mr. Chamberlain would use this argument 
on the platform. But he may yet be worked up to : 
Quem deus vult perdere. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, writ-ng of 
Retaliation, struggles with the darkness in which Mr. Bal- 
four has hidden himself. No one knows what he means by 
retaliation, or how he would enforce it. But the mere 
utterance of the word is formidable, for it appeals to the 
selfish interests of the few. Colonel Pollock advocates a 
Board of War, uniting the two services under a single War 
Minister. Mr. Sidney Brooks says that the recent victory 
of Tammany cannot be explained away. It is simply an 
expression of the tastes of the majority in New York. They 
like reformers to pass stringent moral laws, but they prefer 
their stringency to be mitigated by a corrupt executive. 
The article is interesting, though it dispirits. Miss Keeton 
writes of Berlioz as a man, a writer, a lover, and a musi- 
cian. She takes him rather too seriously in all four capa- 
cties. Luckily for his fame, his music was not so ab- 
surd as his love-making. He was, she says, the greatest 
poneer and experimenter among composers. But, after 
all, lasting fame in art must be based upon achievement. 
Judge O’Connor Morris is clearly hostile to Gladstone all 
through his review of Mr. Morley’s life, but the attempt to 
be fair leads him into some generous inconsistencies. After 
1886 Gladstone “ unblushingly played the part of a dema- 
gogue.” Yet the conclusion is that he “raised English 
politics to a higher ideal.” Much of Mr. J. S. Mann’s 
article on “ Mommsen and our Severance from Germany ” 
is taken up with an account of the opinion of a certain 
Professor Schiemann, who writes for the Kreuz Zeitung, ap- 
parently as foolishly as one would expect. Mr. Mann 
would not have us quarrel with Germany on economic 
grounds. He dislikes her for political and ethical reasons. 
So do many people, but this is no reason why we should 
quarrel at all. Mr. J. C. Bailey reviews D’Annunzio’s best 
book of poems, Ze Laudi. Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Byzan- 
tine Romance continues. 

The Contemporary Review for December is a par- 
ticularly good number, beginning with a very strong and 
admirably written article by E. Farrer, who writes from 
Ottawa, Canada, and gives a manly and straightforward 
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expression to the political opinion of English and French 
Canadians. It is impossible to summarise the article in 
a paragraph. But one or two of his conclusions may be 
set forth. Sir Wilfrid Laurier would have lost his sixty- 
five seats in Quebec had he agreed to contribute to the 
Imperial army and navy. “The English-speaking pro- 
vinces are almost as much opposed to the new Imperialism 
as Quebec.” Canadian shipping does not require the pro- 
tection of the Imperial navy. Canada’s chief danger is 
its connection with a fighting Power like Great Britain. 
A million native Canadians are living in the States, mostly 
as naturalised Americans, and American farmers are enter- 
ing Canada at the rate of 50,000 year. “There are said 
to be 200 college professors of Canadian birth in the United 
States.” In the opinion of many “ Canada can best serve 
herself by becoming politically independent, and would 
best serve England by joining the American Union, where 
her presence and vote would affect the Anglophobia, latent 
or active, in other elements.” ‘The great material interest 
of Canada is to get the American tariff wall removed. Mr. 
Farrer’s article is followed by an illuminating contribu- 
tion from the pen of Bernstein on the growth of Ger- 
man exports. Some scraps of Bishop Westcott’s con- 
versation are of very varying interest. Of the other 
articles, perhaps Mr. Sydney Whitman’s gossip about Theo- 
dor Mommsen is the lightest and most agreeable. _Per- 
haps the fragment which best deserves quoting is 
his praise of the high standard and honesty of munici- 
pal government in Germany, and, indeed, in Europe 
generally: “‘lo a guest who mentioned a recent instance 
of the first magistrate of a foreign city being admonished 
on the day of his installation that it was hoped he would 
succeed in clearing his character from certain financial 
entanglements, Mommsen replied, ‘That, indeed, would 
be impossible with us.’” 

The Christmas number of the Connoisseur does not 
differ from the ordinary issues of this magazine either in the 
appearance of its cover or the character of its contents, 
except, indeed, for the fact that the latter are even a little 
more varied and interesting than usual. There is, however, 
a novelty in the form of a delightfully humorous article 
on the career of Tom Thumb, embellished by fac-simile 
drawings made from a seventeenth-century account of the 
Arthurian fairy-tale, which Mr. Carew Hazlitt contributes. 
As the author quaintly demonstrates, the archzological 
value of these drawings is a thing to be pondered over. Be- 
sides this feature, Mr. R. S. Clouston contributes his survey 
of the work of Thomas Chippendale, and a second instal- 
ment of “The Countess of Blessington” comes from Mr. 
Joseph Grego. The leading piace in the magazine is occu- 
pied by an article on the Goya tapestries in the Escurial, con- 
cerning which Miss Delia Hart writes pleasantly and sym- 
pathetically. Reproductions are given of “ ‘The Love Tryst 
in Andalusia,” “The Crockery Vendor,” and the magnifi- 
cent “ Kite-Flying.” Of the many coloured plates in this 
issue the best seem’ to us to be those from the two prints 
by Houel de Rouen, about which we are promised an 
article next month. 

The Christmas number of the Art Journal deals with 
the life and works of Mr. John MacWhirter, R.A., the text 
being contributed by Archdeacon Sinclair. Whatever the 
critical mind may think about Mr. MacWhirter’s achieve- 
ment during the last few years, there can be no doubt of his 
sincerity in first-hand observation or of the patient industry 
out of which he built up a career. His present biographer, 
content to let technical matters alone, gives us a very inte- 
resting account of his subject’s early days, and of the group 
of Scottish artists, amongst whom were Pettie, McTaggart, 
and W. Q. Orchardson, of which his subject was one. 
Mr. MacWhirter appears to have exhibited at the Royal 
Scottish Academy when he was but fourteen years of age, 
a record of precocity which, if it does not equal Millais’s, 
comes very near to it. He was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1879 and a full Academician in 1893. 
The volume is finely illustrated by reproductions from his 
pictures, the selection and character of which leave little or 
nothing to be desired. 
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The FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME. 


XMAS WINDSOR. 


NOW READY. 
CONTRIBUTORS: 

RUDYARD KIPLING, 
JEROME K. JEROME, 
EGERTON CASTLE, 
JUSTUS M. FORMAN, 
IAN MACLAREN, 
E. P. OPPENHEIM, 
S. BARING-GOULD, 
SIR GILBERT PARKER, 
ADELINA PATTI, 
MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON, 
MAX ADELER, 
G. H. BOUGHTON, R.A., 
DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
FRED M. WHITE, 
HARRY FURNISS, 


H. C. BAILEY, 
AND OTHERS. 


A SUPERB DOUBLE NUMBER, 
ONE SHILLING, 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


SECOND EDITION READY, 
* An t theiliog story, 


THE 
YELLOW iinet 
CRAYON. 


** The Yellow Crayon’ 
is at once infinitely more 
entertaining and infinitely 
more valuable than —a 
fascinating and distinctly 
original conception.” — 


The Outlook. 


“*Tust the very book that 
a hard-working man should 
read for genuine relaxation. 
This novel is strongly re- 
commended by the justly 
appreciating.”— BARON DE 
Bookworms, Punch. 


Scotsman. 
6s. 
By E. P. OPPENHEIM. 
A “ Contains all the ele 
ments that have made Mr 
Boothby’s work popular the 
TWO- world over, and it will be 
read with zest by thousands 
FOLD of his admirers.” —Glasgow 
Herald. 
INHERITANCE, 
5s. 
By GUY BOOTHBY. 
WHEN I WAS CZAR. 6s. 
By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, 

Author of ‘* A Dash for a Throne,” “ In the Name of a Woman,” &c. 
‘The best soe of political intrigue which has been written since the 
-, ane ot Zenda,’ with which it compares for the irresistible buoyancy by 
which it is told and the skill in which expectation is maintained on tip-toe till the 
last move.”— Nottingham Guardian, 


THIRD EDITIONS READY. 


A VELDT | THE GOLD | SARAH 
VENDETTA. WOLF. TULDON. 
6s. 6s. 6s. 
BERTRAM MITFORD, ] MAX PEMBERTON. | ORME AGNUS. 
SECOND EDITION READY, _ 
RAINBOW ISLAND. 6s. 


By LOUIS TRACY. 
“ So skilfully is the plot handled that even the most jaded reader will refrain from 
laying the volume down before he has } senches the last Page. Court Circular. 


MINNOWS 








: —— A 
te A hoot that makes one long to be young again. 
oman who was ever a real boy can fail to find 
AND reminiscences of his own childhood in these brilliant SPLENDID 
stories.” — Academy. GIFT 
TRITONS. 3s. 6d. BOOK. 


By B. A. CLARKE. 


WARD, LOCK & C0., Limited, Salisbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 





FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


JUST READY.—With 69 Illustrations. 


NATURE: CURIOUS AND 
BEAUTIFUL. 


By RICHARD KERR, F.G.S., F.R.A.S., Author of *‘ Hidden Beauties o. 
Nature,” &c. Crows 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 

The Scotsman says: “ There could be no. better book through which to intro- 
duce a young reader to the study of Nature.’ 

The Birmingham Post says: ‘It is as interesting and instructive as it is 


delightful and uncommon.” 


JUST READY.—With 169 Illustrations. 
THE INVERTEBRATES— POPULAR 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
By NENEY SCHERRER 28, Aner a 


Through a Pocket Lens,” 
_ The British Weekly says: “Tei is carefully written and quite intelligent to the 
ignorant. An excellent handbook. 


THE BOY’S OWN RECITER. 


A Popular Book of Recitation for Home, School, and Public Platform. 
Edited by G. A. HUTCHISON, Editor of the ‘* Boy’s Own Paper,” &c. 
With Illustrations, large crown 8vo., 322pp., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE GIRL’S OWN RECITER. 


Poems, Verses, and Readings, &c., for Platform and Home Use. 
CHARLES PETERS, Editor of the “Girl’s Own Paper.” 
Large crown 8vo., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

The Spectator says: ‘* These are two excellent selections of poetry, ranking 
both of them high among gift-books. The two books are well discriminat 
with a general colour of action in the one, and seatiment, not sentimentality, be 
it understood, in the latter. To find no favourites omitted is too much to expect, 
but we may safely say that there are in both many fine things that are new, or 


almost as good as new. 
THE INTRIGUERS’ WAY. 
BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, the 


The Story of a Jacobite Plot. By J. 
popular writer of ** The Scourge of God,” “ The Silent Shore,” &c. With 
a Illustrations by ADOLE THIEDE, Large crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 
38. 6 
The Guardian says: 
The Daily C “hronic le says: 
Burton has written.’ 


THE INTERVENING SEA. 


By DAVID LYALL. With Seven Iilustrations by HAROLD COPPING. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 
**Some souls have email commerce with Heaven. 
They have no ships upon the Interv oaeg Sea.” 
“It is a most interesting story.” 
** This is really a powerful book.” 





Edited by 
352 pages. 


“Iti is full of incident well told.” 
“It is one of the best stories that Mr. Bloundelle 


The Scotsman says : 
The Spectator says : 


UNDER THE SHE-OAKS. 


An Australian Story. By ELIZABETH BOYD-BAILEY. With Illustra- 
tions by J. MACFARLANE. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 64. 
The British Weekly says: “It is thoroughly fresh and breezy. The love 
stories of Mabel and Pauline are deftly woven through the plot. 


THE So aa OF ROGER 
TREHERNE. 


By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN. With a Frontispiece by HAROLD 
COPPING. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d 
The Christian World says: “ The story is a strong one, and it will appeal to 


serious-minded young men. 
The People's Journal says: “It is a decidedly ian book, It can be 


warmly commended for student girls.” 
The Christian says: e commend it as a good story.’ 


MORE ABOUT PIXIE. 


By Mrs. G. DE HORNE VAIZEY. With Seven Ililustrations by W. H. C. 
GROOM. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, as. 6d. 
The Spectator says: ‘* We are glad to eet. again this young person who 
was so amusing in the character of a schoolgirl. 
The Record says: ‘* Pixie O’Shaughnessy’s ‘Trish drollery and supreme good 


nature will make her a favourite everywhere.” 


THE WOMAN OF THE WELL. 


By FRANCES CRAIG HOUSTON. With Three Illustrations by WIL- 
LIAM RAINEY. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 
The Examiner says: The story is one of more than. usual interest, and of 


distinctive dramatic power. 
The Birmingham Post says: ** It is a charming domestic story in which the 


love element plays a strong part.” 


Their Wild Adventures by Sea and Land. By Dr. GORDON STABLES, 
R.N., Author of “Allan Adair,” &c. With Seven Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo., cloth gilt, as. 6d. 
The Birmingham Post says: 
will revel in.” 


ILDERIM, THE AFGHAN. 


A Tale of the Indian Border. By DAVID KER. lilustrated by ALFRED 
PEARSE. Large Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

The Atheneum says: ** It is one of the best books for boys we have read for 

a long time. 


“It is the kind of book an adventure-loving boy 


FREE.—A Beautifully ILLUSTRATED LIST Y the Society's RECEN1 
GIFT BUOKS will be seat free to anyone sending their name and address 
to 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


HE ‘‘vulgar ambition to be big” has received a 

notable check in financial circles this week. For 
some time past rumour has been busy with hints of a 
new and important banking amalgamation, and 
towards the end of last week the public was informed 
by means of a circular to the shareholders concerned 
that the Manchester and Liverpool District Banking 
Company was about to be absorbed by Lloyds Bank, 
which would thus be made by far the biggest bank in 
England—and therefore in the world—if the bigness 
of a bank is measured by the extent of its deposits, 
And then a strange thing happened, and a very 
encouraging thing to those who are eagerly looking 
for straws which indicate that the mind of public opinion 
is veering in the direction of sanity and common 
sense. Public opinion, both in conversation and in 
the organs which are supposed to express it, was 
almost unanimous in condemnation of the proposed 
amalgamation, and the words that I quoted above 
are taken from a letter addressed to the 7imes by an 
‘*Old Banker.” It was generally agreed that mere 
size is not the only consideration for banking stability, 
that the multiplication of deposits is, after all, 
a multiplication of liabilities, that it was not 
in the best interests of the _ financial com- 
munity that our monetary machine should be con- 
trolled by an ever lessening number of ever swelling 
banking ‘‘combines,” and that, in short, banking 
amalgamation had gone quite far enough already, 
without this further acquisition by Lloyds. 

It goes without saying, of course, that some of 
this criticism was not altogether disinterested. Rival 
banks called upon economic principles to support their 
objections to a scheme which was likely to add, at any 
rate, to the frestige of a very go-ahead competitor ; 
and bill brokers and other minor money-dealers, 
who rely on the multiplicity of banks in order to 
keep their books even and their transactions averaged, 
talked solidly about the dangerous side of these huge 
amalgamations, as if a noble altruistic solicitude for the 
welfare of British banking were the sole consideration 
that entered into their calculations. Nevertheless, 
these rather amusing exhibitions would have had little 
or no effect had not the public opinion of the City as a 
whole been strongly on the same side, and had not 
these general arguments been reinforced by a perception 
of the practical difficulties which present themselves 
with ever-increasing force with each addition to the 
vastness of a business, especially a banking business, 
which has to be conducted with the closest supervision 
of detail and the nicest exactitude of management. 





It was certainly rather hard on Lloyds that their 
head should have happened to be the one on which this 
storm of criticism and cavil burst. After all, they have 
only played the game as played by all their rivals, and 
played it rather better and rather faster—and now 
their success has shoved them into a pillory and all 
men are throwing things at their ambition, &c., &c. 
Worse still, they have had to climb down. The amalga- 
mation is abandoned, amid the rejoicings of all its oppo- 
nents. And soa lesson has been taught and learnt and 
the City has discovered that in matters of banking 
indefinite expansion is not the best possible policy. It 
is recognised at last that every branch opened or 
acquired may or may not bring profitable business, 
but inevitably, if it brings business at all, adds to a 
bank’s liabilities and makes a fresh danger point in 
times of trouble or nervousness. The outside pvblic 
judges a bank’s strength by the amount of its deposits. 
These deposits are, however, in fact debts which the 
bank may be called upon to meet in the day of 
reckoning; their indefinite increase is therefore a 
source of weakness. 


And now, my brethren, for the moral. The analogy 
between banking policy and national policy is close and 
instructive. If banking expansion becomes dangerous 
at a point, still more so does Imperial ; for a new branch 
may bring business that is profitable, whereas new colo- 
nies only add to our expenses, and show an ineradicable 
determination to keep their business for themselves: 
every square mile of territory that we annex or steal 
adds to our responsibilities and increases the national 
expenditure ; if the danger ofa run on a bank is multi- 
plied by every fresh village in which it receives deposits 
repayable on demand, it is still more obvious that the 
danger of war is increased by every extension of our 
Imperial frontier. caps 

The Yankees gave us another fright at the begin- 
ning of the week with a fresh raid on our gold supply, 
and renewed fears of a rise in Bank rate. It did not 
come to very much, and the New York exchange soon 
moved in favour of London; but with America taking 
gold from the Bank and Russia and Japan squaring up 
in the Far East, the sorely-tried nerves of the City are 
in a parlous state. Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidential Address 
was of some interest financially, not so much because 
of its sucking-dove roarings against the Trusts as 
because of its hint at a reform of the system by 
which money paid into the Treasury on Customs 
duties has to be held there until it is dispersed 
and cannot be deposited with the banks. We in 
London are apt enough to growl because revenue money 
goes into the Bank of England, whence it can only be 
extracted by borrowing at Bank rate: the American 
system which locks it up in an inaccessible cellar is a 
very much more genuine grievance. 

The Stock Exchange is very cross, according to the 
Daily News, because the Managers proposed to our 
Great Imperial missionary that he should come and 
address the Stock Exchange on the occasion of his visit 
to the City, and he replied that the Stock Exchange 
could come to the Guildhall and hear him, There 
appears to have been an _ unfortunate misunder- 
standing somewhere, and the result is that the 
Stock Exchange has been made to look rather 
ridiculous, which is rather hard on it consider- 
ing how much money it has lost in the last few 
years by backing the Imperial horse. 

The Johannesburg issue has been a bad frost, and 
the underwriters, they say, have been landed with about 
65 per cent. of it. But still they come. Port Elizabeth 
now wants a little loan, and is liked better than 
Johannesburg ; the Canadian Pacific Railway Deben- 
ture issue is out, and a company called the Canadian 
Transit Company has made its appearance. A fall in 
London County Threes was also suspected to portend 
an early issue of more stock. Janus. 


‘WORLD TRAVEL. 


Dr. LUNN’S and Mr. PEROWNE’S CRUISES. 


S.Y. ‘* Argonaut,” 3,274 tons. 4,000 horse power. 








£21 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE Cruise. 26 days. 
Ticket Dover, Calais, Marseilles included. 
SKATING, TOBOGGANING, SKI-ING, and SLEIGHING 
PARTIES to GRINDELWALD or ADELBODEN. 
Twelve days for Ten Guineas and upwards. 





£10 10s. and £11 1is. ROME TOURS. 
Seven Days’ Hotel Accommodation and Return Tickets wid 
Dover and Calais. Dates of Departure, December 21 and 29. 


Tours to Florence, Venice and Milan. 


For full particulars apply to the Secretary— 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 
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